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THE 


PLAIN 
PEOPLE 


The Amish colony of Northeast Iowa still holds 


closely to the centuries-old customs of their 


religion. Their severe 





by STEWART HAAS & 


everything from clothing to farming methods. 


7 LEO PONSAR 


way of life extends to 


Photos by Stewart Haas & Don Bogge 


LONG the straight stretch of high- 
way between Dunkerton and Fair- 
bank, one suddenly comes upon evi- 
dence of a religious way of life that 
has changed little in hundreds of years. 
One sees a horse and buggy, plodding 
along the highway from an Amish 
settlement in eastern Black Hawk and 
western Buchanan counties. Riding in 
the buggy are a bearded man in a 
broad-brimmed hat, and his wife in 
simple, unadorned clothing. They are 
on their way to town for groceries, and 
a brief contact with the modern world 
before returning to their way of life, 
in which some 150 families have closed 
the door on time and drawn in the latch 
string of change with them. 
They ride in buggies because their be- 
lief rejects the ownership of cars, as it 
rejects the use of radios, television sets, 
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modern plumbing, and fancy home fur- 
nishings. For the people of this North- 
east Iowa settlement are “Old Order 
Amish” or “Plain Peopie,” the most con- 
servative branch of a church which has 
its roots deep in 16th century Europe. 

The Amish of Northeast Iowa believe 
in a simple existence and a life of non- 
violence. Because of this latter belief, 
the Amish have come under considerable 
local criticism due to their refusal to 
serve in the armed forces. However, 
many of the young men have proven 
willing to serve as helpers in hospitals 
as their share of duty to the nation. 
There has been difficulty in placing 
such men, however, as their beliefs re- 
quire that they wear their peculiar garb 
while on ward duty—and their beards 
as well, if married. 

Other Amish men look upon even hos- 









Amish buggies are parked while their ol 























pital work as a by-product of war and 
refuse to enter service of any kind. A 
few have gone to prison for this belief. 

An example of how far the Amish 
will go advocating non-violence was re- 
vealed recently after a Muscatine youth 
was convicted for fatally shooting an 
Amish farmer in Ohio during an at- 
tempted robbery. The Amish people of 
this Iowa settlement were praying that 
the life of the killer be spared. An 
elderly Buchanan County Amish leader 
carefully explained: 

“The Bible says: Love thine enemies, | 
do good for those who hate you . . .} 
Even though one of our people has} 
been killed, we still do not believe in) 
capital punishment.” 

During World War II, the Amish] 
were also reluctant to purchase war! 
bonds, holding that since the bonds were} 
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used to purchase instruments of war, 
such a purchase would be at odds with 
Amish belief. Rather than buy bonds, 
the Amish preferred to donate money 
directly to the government, in excess of 
the expected bond sum quota, with the 
request that such funds be earmarked 
for medical expenses and for civilian 
relief. During the immediate postwar 
period, the Amish contributed sizeable 
amounts, in funds and farm produce, 
for overseas use in refugee care. 
Another basic tenet of the Amish 
faith is that a youth should not be 
baptized until he is 15 to 17 years 
old—old enough to accept responsibility. 
The life of an Amish youth centers 
around the church, the farm home, and 
his friends. 
Generally, 


the children are taught 
German, and do not learn English un- 
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til they attend school. Bibles are printed 
in both English and German, although 
English is considered merely a language 
of convenience. 

Amish youths do not attend school 
beyond the eighth grade. The Amish 
bishop said that they “believe this is 
sufficient for agricultural purposes.” 
Also, this practice keeps Amish youths 
away from what are considered dis- 
tracting influences. 

The Amish maintain their own one- 
room country schools, which give the 
children an education designed to meet 
the minimum Iowa requirements as re- 
gards length of attendance and termina- 
tion age of students. 

Since Amish men do not “hold much” 
with education beyond that required to 
enable the child to read, write, and 
cipher, they have a problem in staffing 
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Following strict rules of local colony, 
Amish men wear beards after marriage. 
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the schools. Non-Amish teachers are 
therefore hired—in many cases house- 
wives of the area, who have kept up 
their credentials. 

In the opinions of some observers, 
this failure of the Amish to allow any 
of their own young people to go on to 
high school or to college is both a 
source of strength and weakness in the 
Amish community. On the one hand, 
this reduction of contact with the out- 
side world no doubt does serve to cur- 
tail the influx of “alien” ideas: but, at 
the same time, the group’s lack of 
trained people forces the Amish into 
considerable reliance on outsiders. The 
group is thus far short of being self- 
contained in that the services of teachers, 
doctors, dentists, veterinarians, and so 
on are supplied by people from the out- 
side. These are all chinks in the armor 
of isolation—and it seems that the prob- 
lem is becoming more acute with the 
passage of time and the increasing com- 
plexity of life all around the Amish. 

Teenage social life consists mainly 
of parties in homes, or, as the Amish 
call them, “crowds.” Youngsters in the 
settlement sometimes gather for song- 
fests without the benefit of musical in- 
struments, which are forbidden by the 
Amish faith. 

Upon reaching his late teens, an 
Amish boy gets a wagon of his own, 
and he selects the girl he would like to 
“court.” If the boy decides that she is 
the woman of his life—and the girl 
concurs—the elders are informed. Plans 
are made for a wedding. 

An Amish wedding is a gay affair. 
Following the ceremony, the young peo- 
ple often gather at the bride’s home for 
a bountiful feast, and there is much 
singing and laughing. 

Marriage changes life in many ways 
for the Amish couple. Until he takes 


the big step, the Amish male keeps his 
beard trimmed. After marriage, he lets 
it grow, although he will never permit 
a mustache to sprout. 

The man’s wife will take over the job 
of making much of his clothing, al- 
though some items, like the black, broad- 
brimmed hat, will be purchased com- 
mercially. Incidentally, the common 
name for the Amish, “Hook and Eye 
Dutch,” originated because they once 
wore hooks and eyes instead of buttons 
on their clothing. Today, buttons may 
be used, except on coats and vests. 

The women wear clothing of green, 
blue, and black. Their long dresses are 
held in place by pins, neatly fastened in 
a row. During their waking hours, the 
women wear bonnet-like caps because 
they literally follow a verse in Corin- 
thians which says that a woman’s head 
should be covered when she prays. 

The Amish of Northeast Iowa are not 
communal—that is, they do not own 
property in common. Most Amish, how- 
ever, try to get land close to or within 
the settlement area. A young man some- 
times gets assistance from his parents in 
buying land of his own. If the family 
is not financially able to help, the youth 
may sharecrop or rent until he can buy 
his own land. 

Amish farmers work without the bene- 
fit of tractors, and other mobile ve- 
hicles. However, motors may be used to 
help with the farm work, if they are 
not mounted on rubber wheels. 

In this modern age, it becomes stead- 
ily more difficult for the Amish farmers 
to maintain their horse-power machin- 
ery; and almost an impossibility to ob- 
tain new items of horse-drawn equip- 
ment. Some replacement is, of course, 
possible through the exchange of ma- 
chines at local farm sales—but this re- 
serve of old machinery seems to be dry- 


Corn shocks are a common sight in Amish area where farmers cling to old methods. 





ing up. Some repair parts can still be 
obtained from the major farm equip- 
ment firms—but such items are also 
becoming quite scarce. 

The very interesting selectiveness that 
allows the Amish to make use of gaso- 
line engines under specified conditions 
is the subject of both amusement and 
puzzlement to the non-Amish of the 
area. Several of the local Amish farm- 
ers have recently purchased new steel 
grain elevators—a modern type of labor- 
saving device: but in each case the 
rubber-tired carriage of the machine had 
to be replaced with steel wheels before 
delivery was made. 

Several of the local Amish farms, 
while plain and without frills, are out- 
standing in being well-designed from 
the standpoint of working efficiency— 
modern steel hog feeders and the like— 
and thus the problem develops as time 
passes, of just where the line is to be 
drawn. It does seem clear, however, 
that electricity, rubber tires, central heat- 
ing, autos, tractors, modern dress, and 
other such frills will be taboo for some 
time to come. 

Jay Partridge, Buchanan County ex- 
tension director, says that generally 
Amish men practice sound farming 
methods, such as crop rotation and soil 
conservation. 

They realize the advantages of, and 
make use of, hybrid seed corn and other 
improved types of grass and grain seeds. 
Their livestock feeding methods com- 
monly involve the use of commercial 
and prepared feeds; and as noted, they 
are making more use of modern feed- 
ing equipment in the hog and beef 
cattle feeding programs. 

It is difficult to obtain reliable esti- 
mates of the size of the Amish colony 
but the population is probably between 
600 and 800. The rapidly growing 
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group occupies some 45 square miles 
of farmland. 

Three general traits of landholding 
and housing can be seen in the Amish 
area—these being reflections of the 
population increase. 

In the first instance, there is the farm 
housing an extended family group. This 
type of unit is common near the center 
of the Amish area, and would be a 
farm on which live the grandparents, 
one or more younger married couples, 
and numerous small grandchildren. The 
barn or barns here are usually quite 
large, often with one or more cattle 
sheds added on in recent years. The 
barn is often in the Pennsylvania Dutch 
style—that is, having a large open shed 
running the length of one side for use 
as a shelter for horses or as buggy and 
machine storage space. Unlike the Penn- 
sylvania barns, the Amish barns, like 
the other farm buildings, are painted in 
only one color, with no contrasting paint 
trim or decoration. 

The houses on such farms are often 
very large and rambling, with numerous 
added rooms and large porches. When 
the grandparents live in such a house, 
they commonly have their own house- 
hold, under the same roof with the 
younger people, but in a wing or addi- 
tion referred to by the Amish as 
“Grandpa” house. 

The second type of farmstead com- 
monly seen is that which a young 
Amish man has set up on land purchased 
from a larger Amish holding, or from 
a large non-Amish farm. The house, 
barn, and other buildings are erected by 
Amish labor, and are well-built but 
plain in design. Here again, the typical 
open shed along one side of the barn 
is usually seen. The house, in common 
with all Amish houses, has no colorful 
drapes, shades, or blinds at the win- 


dy unknown elsewhere. Horses pull wagon. 


dows; the window curtains are always 
of a light, unpatterned green or blue— 
much the same stuff of which the 
dresses of the Amish women are made. 

The third type of farm is that which 
an Amish man has purchased from a 
non-Amish farmer: one on which the 
house and buildings were already in 
place at the time of purchase. In this 
case, if the house is “modern,” the elec- 
tric wiring, telephone, plumbing, and 
furnace will be removed as soon as 
possible—in any case, these modern fea- 
tures will not be used by the Amish. 
Decorations and frippery, such as win- 
dow shutters and contrasting paint trim, 
will also be removed or painted over— 
all must be very plain. 

The Amish way of the “plain life” 
seems to have rather well precluded the 
development of any outstanding traits 
of folk art in the community. Thus, 
there is a lack of a specialized form of 
furniture design, houseware decoration, 
and such items as the “hex” symbols 
which distinguish the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. 

Hard work is highly esteemed by the 
Amish—not so much as a means of ac- 
quiring the goods of the world—but 
rather as a means of “keeping busy” 
and thus well out of the snares of 
temptation. The women and children of 
the typical Amish household spend a 
great deal of time and effort in caring 
for the large and excellent farm gar- 
dens; and Amish girls and boys assume 
their share of farm and _ household 
chores at quite an early age. 

As for Amish contacts with the outer 
world other than those noted—it is not 
uncommon for some of the young men— 
usually lads in their late teens or early 
twenties—to take part-time employment 
with non-Amish farm neighbors during 
the planting and harvest seasons. In 


many cases, these lads learn to operate 
tractors and other modern machinery— 
a set of conditions which seems yet an- 
other paradox in the picture. So far as 
is known, the young Amish women do 
not engage in such outside work. 

A goodly number of the Amish men 
and boys also “hire out” for special 
types of work among the non-Amish. 
Some of the men are skilled in the mov- 
ing of houses and farm buildings, and 
their services are often in demand out- 
side the Amish community. Others are 
skilled in dismantling and salvaging 
houses and other buildings in the sur- 
rounding rural area. Amish work crews 
are also frequently employed by non- 
Amish farmers for such tasks as shin- 
gling barns, cutting timber, and con- 
structing farm buildings. 

The Amish believe in self-help. If a 
neighbor’s barn burns down, they pitch 
in and rebuild it. They reject insurance, 
social security, and government aid. The 
government finally forced them to pay 
on social security by freezing their bank 
accounts. They do send in their pay- 
ments now, but refuse to collect social 
security when they are eligible. 

Local control extends to the church 
itself. The Amish church has no na- 
tional leader, according to a Buchanan 
County bishop. The Northeast Iowa 
settlement is divided into five districts, 
each presided over by a bishop, deacon, 
and two ministers. Edicts on manners 
and mores are handed down by the 
bishop. 

The congregational members select 
candidates for church offices. Then 
everyone prays that the “most worthy 
be chosen,’ and the candidates draw 
lots for the position. 

The Amish are strict in their observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, no work other than 
the most essential farm chores being 


Pennsylvania Dutch-type barn 1s typical as is barren, plain appearance of farm. 














Amish won't pose for pictures, but most of them aren't upset if caught candidly. 


done on that day. Church meetings are 
held in private houses—and the motorist 
visiting the Amish area on a Sunday 
will notice that many of the farm- 
steads seem deserted—and then he will 
pass a farm (usually one with a large, 
roomy house), the yard of which is 
filled with buggies. This will, of course, 
be the farm at which services are being 
held that day: and if there is at the 
moment a lull in proceedings, one will 
often see a great many of the younger 
Amish boys standing about, relaxing in 
the farmyard. 

When an Amish breaks faith, he is 
“shunned.” In actual practice, this does 
not mean complete avoidance. He is fed 
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and cared for when in need, but the 
Amish will not accept anything from 
him until he has restored himself in 
the church. 

It is rather surprising that more young 
people do not leave the Amish church, 
but to do so is more difficult than 
might appear on the surface. Virtually 
uneducated and untrained in any skill 
save farming, an Amish youth must face 
an hostile outside world. Leaving also 
means that he must permanently break 
away from his family and friends. 

Some have had the courage to break 
away and have made a place in the 
American way of life. How soon many 
more young people will do the same we 


can only guess. Perhaps future youth 
will demand a change. 

There is some moving among Amish 
communities, however. The Northeast 
Iowa group has relatives in the Amish 
colony near Kalona and Wellman and 
often leaves for Missouri, Kansas, and 
Nebraska. There are also groups in 
Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. One 
arrival in the Fairbank area told a 
Hazleton merchant he was going back to 
a colony in Rhode Island because this 
Iowa group was too liberal! He ob- 
jected to the women not doing their 
laundry entirely by hand. 

Non-Amish in the area believe that 
the infusion of new families is delib- 
erately planned to bring new blood in- 
to the section. Less than half a dozen 
family names predominate among the 
Amish in this area and finding mates of 
a sufficiently distant cousinship is often 
difficult. 

Although Amish belief forbids the 
local people to own motor cars, they 
are allowed to accept rides in the cars 
of non-Amish neighbors for trips out- 
side the immediate local market area. 
Such trips are not pleasure jaunts, but 
are usually made to distant towns in 
which the Amish will attend sales of 
farm machinery and livestock. The 
Amish also ride buses to Waterloo and 
Cedar Rapids when such travel is re- 
quired in order to obtain such items as 
hard-to-get farm machine parts. 

Despite the severe restrictions of the 
sect, youth will often out. A popular 
local story concerns a hot-rod buggy 
one young Amish man rigged up. He 
obtained rubber tires for it, gave it a 
paint job, and even installed a portable 
radio. He was careful, however, not to 
break any major church taboos. For 
some time this black-leather-jacket-set 
Amish man was able to keep the buggy 
safely hidden in the barn of an obliging 
non-Amish farmer. Finally, however, the 
elders found out about it and the buggy 
was heard of no more. 

The local Amish are, indeed, one of 
the most conservative, strict, or “plain” 
of the various community-centered re- 
ligious groups in the United States to- 
day—certainly so in their mode of dress, 
use of buggies, and use of horses in 
farming. They have, indeed, chosen to 
live in the framework of the past. 

The Amish group here has a prob- 
lem in that they have no village center 
of their own—no nucleus of the settle- 
ment staffed by their own people. Thus, 
when they venture into town, they, of 
course, are surrounded by the very in- 
fluences which they seek to shun. Some 
of the men do have rather well-equipped 
shops for the repair of harness and 
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xrse machinery, but the cohesiveness 
of an Amish village is lacking. 

[The community is, of course, self- 
centered; but the people are not so clan- 
nish as might be expected. The non- 
Amish farmers whose lands border the 
community will point out that the 
‘Hookies” (as they sometimes call them 
in reference to ‘Hook and Eye’ Dutch) 
are good neighbors—thrifty, hard work- 
ng, open-handed, and honest. When a 
non-Amish farmer is in need of help, 
his Amish neighbors are prompt to lend 
a hand. During one bitterly cold winter 
night not long ago, a group of Amish 
men toiled for hours shoveling away the 
drifts from a blocked country road in 
order that friends and relatives might 
reach a non-Amish home in which a 
death had just occurred. 

Those who wish to drive around this 
Amish section will find a particular con- 
centration of the colony’s farms in the 
area south of Iowa highway 190 be- 
tween Hazleton and Fairbank. 

The tourists will find that the people 
are friendly, and accustomed to being 
stared at by motoring visitors. A smile 
in passing, and a friendly wave of the 
hand of the motorist will be repaid in 
kind by Amish men working in the fields, 
by Amish children walking to or from 
school, and by Amish trundling along in 
their buggies. Most of the Amish men, 
if not too hard pressed by daily work 
duties, are glad to converse with visi- 
tors; but most casual visitors will find 
the Amish women somewhat shy on 
first meeting—this is a result of their 
somewhat isolated way of life. 

There is one important note for tour- 
ists—the religious beliefs of the Amish 
forbid their posing for photographs; and 
thus it is obvious that use of a camera 
in the settlement area would be quite 
inconsiderate and impolite unless the 
visitor is certain that the people involved 
have no objection to such shots as those 
of buggies, farm scenes, and farmsteads. 

One visitor to the Amish settlement 
last winter got his car stuck in heavy 
snow which had drifted across the road 
in the back country near Dunkerton. 

An Amish man offered to hitch up his 
wagon and pull it out. Expertly, he 
guided his two-horse wagon around the 
helpless car, and backed it within a few 
inches of the front bumper by coaxing 
the horses and manipulating the reins. 

The car was pulled some 50 yards to 
where the snow lay thin on the road. 
As the Amish man unhooked the chain 
connecting the wagon and the car, he 
looked from the wagon to the machine 
which had been stranded helplessly in 
the snow. 

“I got two horsepower,” he said. 





Two Amish men work on the construction of a new house. Colony is growing rapidly. 


Broad-brimmed hat and simple, unadorned clothes are the mark of the Amish man. 






























Antiques, from organs to oil lamps, are housed in old school building. 


OLD SHELDALL SCHOOL 


by RODNEY FOX 


| grange pioneers once liked to gather there to 
sing, the old Sheldall school has survived almost 
a century to dominate proudly a rising sweep of ground 

three miles northeast of Story City. 
Erected in 1859, the school served immigrant chil- 
dren learning English and also was a church and 
(Continued on page 51) 





Majestic in the prairie setting, school Clapboard covers old timber cut from banks Posts with slots for rails 
must look much as it did a century ago. of Skunk River in 1859 for the building. still stand near the school. 
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Welcome Drag Racers 


Start of a drag race depends on the abilities of flag man who tries to give each car a fair chance for a tire-squealing getaway. 


Sponsored by a college professor, Ames hotrodders 


challenge each other on their own race strip, rather than city 


streets. Teenagers and adults alike are delighted. 


OWA’'S teenage boys are no different 

from their counterparts across the 
United States, who are joining hotrod 
clubs and becoming avid fans of a post- 
war “sport”: drag racing. 

Although most of the 2,000 hotrod 
clubs and more than 100 drag strips 
are concentrated in California, Texas, 
and Arizona, there is an increasing num- 
ber of drag racing devotees in every 
state, including Iowa. This state has 
more than 100 hotrod clubs. 

Anything involving cars and speed 
has, of course, tremendous appeal for 
teenagers. Unfortunately, some of them 
tend to be tire-spinning showoffs (every 
Iowa community has these) who spe- 
cialize in jumping green lights or taking 
corners with an attention-getting screech 
of tires. Most of us have been an- 
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by PAT LOUNSBURY 


noyed by that kind of performance, 
and perhaps we've muttered to our- 
selves, “Darned kids and their souped- 
up cars—haven’t they anything better 
to do with their time?” 

Some of us have even held the notion 
that most young men who build hotrod 
cars or participate in drag races are 
potential hoodlums, swaggering their 
noisy cars through traffic in open de- 
fiance of the world in general and of 
law enforcement agencies in particular. 

That idea may apply to some hot- 
rodders, but it is not true of those who 
have the benefit of adult guidance and 
supervision at all times. 

Who says so? 

Probably the best informed and re- 
liable source in Iowa on the subject of 
drag racing and hotrod clubs is an Iowa 


State College professor of mathematics. 

He is Dr. Robert Lambert, who 
was instrumental in helping a group 
of youths establish the Ames “Night- 
crawler” hotrod club. He has been the 
spark plug (or “driveshaft”, or whatever 
you choose to call it...) for the club’s 
main project, the Ames Drag Strip. He 
and a group of interested adults formed 
an unofficial advisory board for the 
club and helped with the layout, build- 
ing, financing, and equipping of the drag 
strip. In operation for two seasons, the 
strip had more than 500 entries in its 
15-week season last summer. 

On the board are: Dr. W. A. Owens, 
head of the department of psychology 
at I.S.C.; J. D. Armstrong, a business- 
man (who has donated the use of land 

(Continued on page 50) 
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A competition car is lined up for start. This is a “dragster,” a non-highway car. 








Electronic eye beams at start and finish; gives instant readings on tower meter. 








In typical huddle, young men make minor adjustments. One even carries welding kit. 










In near corner track steward Bob Lambert 
makes ruling from communications center. 


Photos by Pat Lounsbury and Jon Morgan 
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Each meet trophies worth $100 are given. 
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Winter is Fox Hunting Time 


s 


The wily fox makes popular sport over 
lowa’s fields when trailed by a set 
of foxhounds led by a knowing hunter. 


Snow makes fox hunting easier by revealing an animal's territory through tracks. 


Red foxes, like these babies, prefer open-type country. The gray species like woods. 
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by HANK BRADSHAW 


INTERTIME fox hunting in 

Iowa is a sport everyone can 
enjoy—there are plenty of foxes and, 
because of their predatory activities, 
farmers usually are happy to grant 
hunting privileges to fox hunters. In 
fact, farmers themselves probably are 
the most avid fox hunters. 

Because fox pelts are practically 
worthless, the only incentives to hunt 
them are the thrill, the challenge to 
outwit one of nature’s craftiest rep- 
resentatives, and the exhilarating 
outdoor exercise. 

Many are the methods used to 
hunt foxes, but probably the most 
exciting is that of trailing them with 
foxhounds. Hunters station them- 
selves with shot guns at “fox passes” 
and wait for baying hounds to drive 
the foxes by. 

With hounds on his tail, a fox 
pays scant attention to what lies 
ahead. Frequently, he will almost run 
over a hunter’s gun barrel. But the 
hunter first must figure out the trail 
the fox will use. 

These pictures were taken over the 
course of a winter when Bob Bever- 
lin, a farmer living near Peru in 
Madison County, and Rex Emerson, 
conservation officer of Atlantic, fol- 
lowed their hounds, Speed and Trig- 
ger, on several successful fox hunt- 
ing excursions. 
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Rex Emerson waits in a haystack hoping 


dogs will chase anima! up fox pass in 
this gulley. He was successful; they did. 
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Hot on the trail, Trigger and Speed bear down on Reynard the Red as he runs just under brow of 
side slope to avoid being silhouetted. Coming on a hunter in gulley, fox heads for the woods. 








One fox is enough for a day. They head 


home to reward dogs whose chase they 
followed through the language of baying. 


Caught between the dogs and Rex, the 
fox decides to head back toward dogs. 
but is caught by a shot before making it. 


Rex and Bob Beverlin examine the sharp 
teeth of their quarry. As well as field 
mice, fox handles chickens, young pigs. 











Contract farming and vertical integration 
are fighting words these days. Feed producers and 
farmers alike are choosing up sides. 


Here is an explanation of what it is all about. 


by LARRY CAMPBELL 


< How Vertical Integration Looks to its Opponents 


Shut off from the normal business world, the farmer must depend 
upon the feed manufacturer for his credit connections and market- 
ing. Ultimately, this will lead to systematized feeding operations 
robbing all of the farmer's freedom. 
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vn INTEGRATION 
PROBLEM 


“[ DON’T think farmers and farm 
leaders are concerned enough about the 
long-run implications of vertical inte- 
gration,” the sun-darkened Iowa farmer 
said as he took off his weather-battered 
straw hat and wiped his brow. Talking 
louder over the noise of a motor, he 
continued, “People seem to think it’s 
inevitable—one of God’s laws.” 

But this Iowa farmer is one of the 
few who seem seriously concerned about 
the implications of an economic phe- 
nomenon which promises to drastically 
alter Iowa’s existing methods of agri- 
cultural production and marketing. 

Vertical integration, about which this 
farmer was commenting, is also called 
contract farming, in one form. 

Occasionally, traveling across the state, 
in small town cafes, feed stores, or fill- 
ing stations, you hear farmers talking 
about contract farming. These farmers 
frequently appear to be confused by it 
and baffled about it. You get the im- 
pression that they have heard about it, 
possibly read about it, don’t quite under- 
stand it, and are often somewhat afraid 
of it. To men accustomed to everyday 
dealings with drastic and complex tech- 
nological changes, the possibility of this 
economic development seems startlingly 
mystifying. 

This mystifying phenomenon with the 
technical sounding name, vertical inte- 
gration, is technically defined as any 
arrangement which coordinates or com- 
bines the management decisions of two 
or more stages of the production and 
marketing process. Contract farming 
exists when this coordination or combi- 
nation of the management decisions is 
accomplished by means of a contract be- 
tween a farmer and another business 
firm, frequently a feed company. 


An extremely simple example of con- 
tract farming might be a contract be- 
tween a farm wife and a produce dealer. 
In the contract, the farm wife would 
guarantee to furnish the produce dealer 
with a certain number of eggs of a given 
quality each week. In return, the pro- 
duce dealer would guarantee the farm 
wife a certain price for the eggs. 

At this point, the farm wife has to 
some extent coordinated her manage- 
ment decisions with those of the pro- 
duce dealer in that she must plan to 
have a certain number of hens in order 
to produce the eggs, and she must 
handle the eggs in a certain manner so 
that they will be of the specified quality. 
The produce dealer, because of the con- 
tract, will know that he can expect a 
certain number of eggs of a certain 
quality for which he will pay a cer- 
tain price. 

Pushing the example farther, and to 
a point more closely related to that of 
contract farming in Iowa, we may in- 
clude other conditions in the contract. 

The farm wife in the contract may 
guarantee to buy all her feed, poultry 
equipment, and baby chicks from the 
produce dealer. She will guarantee that 
she will follow the management plan 
outlined by the dealer in order to pro- 
duce eggs of the specified quality. 

The produce dealer may in turn guar- 
antee to extend the farm wife credit for 
feed, supplies and chicks. He may also 
provide the farm wife with a cooler for 
the eggs so that she can market higher 
quality eggs. The dealer may also pro- 
vide the farm wife with technical as- 
sistance so that she can produce the 
eggs more efficiently. He will probably 
also insist that he be allowed to partici- 
pate in at least part of the decisions 


made regarding management of the hens. 

In essence, in exchange for capital in- 
vestment and technical assistance, the 
woman is giving up a part of her 
decision-making freedom with regard to 
poultry management and practices and 
the number and quality of eggs pro- 
duced. This is vertical integration. 

The woman will probably gain in that 
she will be able to produce eggs more 
efficiently because of the capital and 
technical assistance provided her by the 
dealer, in addition to the economic se- 
curity of a guaranteed market price. 

The dealer would benefit in that he 
would have a guaranteed market over 
a time for a certain amount of -feed, 
baby chicks, and poultry supplies. He 
would not have to compete with other 
dealers for the sale of these commodities. 

Vertical integration is not new to 
Iowa; it has existed a score or more 
years in the state, though under dif- 
ferent names. Examples of it are farm- 
ers who sell smoked pork products from 
hogs they have raised themselves, and 
the farm wife who retails her own but- 
ter and eggs. Nearly all the popcorn 
and truck crops raised for canneries in 
the state have traditionally been pro- 
duced under contract. In each of these 
cases, the management decisions of two 
or more stages of production and mar- 
keting are combined or coordinated. 

If integration has existed in Iowa for 
a considerable period of time, then why 
the developing concern of farmers about 
this phenomenon? It’s because vertical 
integration in Iowa has not previously 
affected major farm products such as 
hogs. It is now. It is because the Iowa 
farmer is becoming aware that vertical 
integration ordinarily entails loss of 
some management freedom; and_ the 
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Iowa farmer is strongly aware and 
proud of his tradition as the freest of 
the free enterprisers, the last of the 
true entrepreneurs. And it is also be- 
cause—in the immediate future—vertical 
integration threatens to drastically alter 
these things. 

Contract farming allows firms such 
as feed companies, with relatively small 
amounts of capital, to tie up the hog 
production of many farmers. If this 
form of vertical integration proves to 
have efficiencies that cannot be effected 
outside of integration, then all hog pro- 
ducers could conceivably be forced to 
integrate or quit hog production because 
of the market competition. However, 
vertical integration in hog production 
has not yet proven that it can accom- 
plish this, though it has for all practical 
purposes in the chicken broiler industry. 

A limiting factor is that many of the 
smaller feed companies which cannot 
afford the capital investment in ex- 
tended credit and managerial personnel 
required by vertical integration are vig- 
orously fighting the coming of contract 
farming by offering other services. Some 
of the bigger ones are, too. 

Another factor which may tend to de- 
lay integration of Iowa’s agriculture is 
the difficulty of determining what is an 
equitable contract for both the farmer 
and the feed manufacturer. For ex- 
ample, should the farmer or the manu- 
facturer stand the risk of bad market 
prices? How much capital, technical as- 
sistance, and acceptance of economic 
risk should the manufacturer shoulder 
before being allowed to participate 
heavily in the management decisions 
made regarding the hogs? 

Professor Richard Phillips of Iowa 
State College’s Department of Econom- 
ics and Sociology has studied vertical 
integration intensively for a period of 
years. He says, “. . . mone of the con- 
tracts or feeding agreements I have seen 
to date are completely satisfactory for 
the majority of the farmers representing 
the diversified agriculture of the Mid- 
west.” 

The contracts being offered farmers 
vary greatly. One thing they appear to 
have in common is that the greater the 
amount of assistance given the farmer, 
the greater the extent to which the par- 
ticipating firm shares in the decision- 
making at all times. 

At one end of the continuum is the 
manufacturer who offers a contract stat- 
ing that if the farmer uses only his 
brand of feed, the farmer will be ex- 
tended credit on the feed until the time 
of marketing. Note, however, that this 
does not include the corn fed to the 
hogs, the major item. This is character- 
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istic of nearly all the contracts. 

At the other end of the continuum is 
the manufacturer who requires the farm- 
er to sign a lengthy contract giving the 
manufacturer complete and instant con- 
trol of hog production. If adequate 
housing facilities are not available, as 
determined by the manufacturer, the 
farmer is required to build them accord- 
ing to company specifications at an ap- 
proximate cost of $7,500 to $12,000. 
The farmer also agrees to purchase all 
commercial feeds, tonics, disinfectants 
and worming medicines from the manu- 
facturer’s local distributor. A specified 
number of sows must be kept each year, 
and the farmer must keep a complete 
set of records. 

The contract also states that the farm- 
er will deliver the hogs, transportation 
paid, to the company packing plant, and 
will receive 25 cents per hundred-weight, 
(about 50 cents per head), above the 
average of the Chicago market for that 
particular day. 

Under this feeding agreement, the 
company furnishes the farmer with cred- 
it for the products mentioned, a guaran- 
teed bonus price for his hogs, plans for 
more efficient production, supervisory 
and advisory service, technical data, and 
other services the company may see fit 
to offer. In return, the farmer gives up 
a considerable portion of his manage- 
ment freedom. The manufacturing firm 
has a guaranteed market for its products. 

A by-product of vertical integration— 
its tendency to eliminate some existing 
services—could have a profound effect 
in Iowa. For example, if the feed com- 
pany contracts in turn with a packing 
company to supply hogs direct to the 
packer in return for a price advantage, 
then the local hog buyers and concentra- 
tion yards would be unnecessary. A 
national bankers’ association has already 
conducted a study in an attempt to dis- 
cover the effects on local banks of feed 
company-financed hog operations. 

When asked about possible effects of 
integration, Professor Phillips states, 
“There'll probably be hitches in integra- 
tion, such as exploitation of the farmer. 
And I think the more rapid the transi- 
tion is, the more critical these problems 
will be, on the short run basis. 

“The reaction of the people involved 
in this will probably be to turn to eco- 
nomic power if they have it. There may 
be boycotting of those who enter into 
the contracts. There may be price wars 
or wars on services by companies try- 
ing to compete with contract farming. 
I think people will turn to the govern- 
ment if they can—probably suggesting 
outlawing of vertical integration. 

“More generally, though, I think it'll 








take the direction of more governmental 


control; with perhaps government hear- | 
ings before price or contract conditions | 


could be changed, something like the 
Federal Trade Commission.” 

“Farmer co-operatives,” says Phillips, 
“should go into integration if there’s an 
economic need for them. This would be 
only if the contracts are such that com- 
panies are making bigger profits at the 
expense of the farmer.” 

“If farm leaders ignore this develop- 
ment or simply criticize undesirable fea- 
tures of some of the present contracts, 
feed companies and processors may re- 
ceive the benefit at the expense of the 
farmers,” Phillips warns, “but if they 
give objective leadership to the develop- 
ment, integration could be a real benefit 
to agriculture.” 

Phillips also suggests, though, that if 
contract farming becomes competitive 
between companies, then farmers will 
be able to shop for the best deal. 

A central Iowa farmer said he be- 
lieves one of the principal reasons for 
hog contract programs in Iowa is the 
sales competition among feed manufac- 
turing firms. By getting the farmer to 
sign a contract, the company is assured 
of his business. Some of the feed man- 
ufacturing companies say that if they 
don’t make money on their hog contracts 
with the farmer they’re not especially 
worried; they’re still making money on 
the feed they sell to the farmers under 
contract. Another advantage to a feed 
company is that it can plan ahead for 
a certain tonnage of feed that it knows 
will be required for hogs it has on con- 
tract. This allows certain economies and 
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MING§ETHODS LOOK TO THE VERTICAL INTEGRATIONIST 


tends to eliminate rush seasons. 

“For vertical integration to take place 
we have to be at a point where an in- 
tegrated system can employ the existing 
technology better than an unintegrated 
system,” Professor Phillips says. “In a 
technological sense, we have to be ready 
for vertical integration.” 

Phillips believes another reason for 
the forward movement in integration is 

. the educational lag — our agri- 
cultural production methods lag behind 
technical know-how. Perhaps integration 
can take advantage of this.” The ad- 
vantage Professor Phillips has reference 
to is that of management specialists em- 
ployed by the feed companies to either 
direct or assist with the feeding and 
management methods of the integrated 
farmers. These specialists can “force” 
farmers to adopt technological advances 
in nutrition and disease prevention that 
they would not before accept. 

There is also a possibility that areas 
outside the Hog Belt may integrate 
hog production before this area, tra- 
ditionally the center of the nation’s hog 
production, does. In this case, there is 
a possibility that these other parts of 
the country could, with more efficient 
production methods, compete the uninte- 
grated Hog Belt farmer out of hog pro- 
duction. The basic — and perhaps only 
— advantage the Midwest has over 
other areas is that grain does not have 
to be transported here for feeding, be- 
cause through integration systems cap- 
ital and management deficiencies can 
be quickly overcome. An example of this 
is the chicken broiler industry which is 
located in an area which was previously 





noted for the absence of agricultural 
capital and management. 

On the national scene vertical integra- 
tion in agriculture is not novel. Nearly 
all the specialty fruits and vegetables 
raised in this country are raised on a 
contract basis. In California, cattle are 
fed on contract with the farmer being 
paid by the meat packer on the basis of 
weight gain. 

In the southeastern United States is 
located what is probably the most 
widely publicized example of agricul- 
tural vertical integration: the broiler in- 
dustry. The evolution of the contract 
broiler raising system, essentially com- 
parable to the hog contract feeding pro- 
gram, has completely revolutionized the 
broiler industry. At least 90 percent of 
the broilers raised in this country are 
done, at present, on a contract basis. 

However, it appears that the broiler 
industry has been afflicted with one of 
the biggest problems of vertical integra- 
tion: over-production. The southeastern 
broiler industry is so efficient that the 
profit margin on broilers reportedly has 
continued to drop despite attempts with- 
in the industry to control production. 

Some farmers point out that efficiency 
of production is not what is needed to- 
day in agriculture; that our huge stores 
of government surplus foods are monu- 
ments to the farmer’s production effi- 
ciency. They point out that human be- 
ings can consume only a certain quantity 
of food, even at very cheap prices. Thus, 
they say, today’s farm problems lie not 
in more efficient production methods, 
but, either in expanded markets for the 
food, or control of production. 


As a matter of fact, government sta- 
tistics show that the per hour work pro- 
ductivity of the farm worker increased 
over 180 percent between 1938 and 
1956, while the productivity per hour of 
work for industrial workers increased 
less than 150 percent for the same 
work period. 

Professor Phillips agrees that vertical 
integration, on the short run, would tend 
to increase agricultural production. How- 
ever, he points out that vertical integra- 
tion might be able to achieve produc- 
tion controls for agriculture. 

His reasoning is: “If the integrated 
system is more efficient than the inde- 
pendent farmer, no matter how efficient 
the farmer is, he will have to integrate 
or get out of farming. When that situ- 
ation arrives, then the producer may 
decide to gear the production to the 
market. And, potentially, after integra- 
tion gets to an advanced enough stage, 
then production could be controlled. In- 
dustry does this all the time; it’s just 
new with farmers.” 

Phillips then continues to say, “The 
farmer has known for a long time he 
should produce to the market, but 
hasn’t. Under the integrated system, 
with the decision out of the hands of 
the farmer, the decision would be made 
to the advantage of the group, not 
necessarily to the advantage of the indi- 
vidual. If integration goes far enough it 
may succeed in doing what the govern- 
ment has never been able to achieve: 
getting farmers to reduce their produc- 
tion to what the market will demand at 
a price that gives the farmer a reason- 
able income.” 
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Report 


on the 


Rose Bowl 


HEY gathered intently in a huddle quietly studying the 

lineup, making a few remarks on the contestants, com- 
menting on the field, breaking into brief arguments. You 
could hear the crowd in the stadium above them as Bob 
Flora, Bill Happel, Jerry Burns, and Jerry Hilgenburg at last 
headed for the cavernous entrances. The quartet of Iowa 
coaches had finally decided on the moves. It all added up 
to “play it conservative.” 

The scene was Santa Anita race track just a few miles and 
one day removed from another stadium and event of equal 
fame, but emotionally ages away. You could almost hear 
the tension drop as the conversation changed from Kapp to 
Shoemaker, from backfield combinations to $6 combinations. 
But the same tendency to conservative play that marked the 
Rose Bowl game was evident in the coaches’ betting. It was 
a $2-on-the-favorite-to-show kind of day. 

Fortunately, the results were better in Pasadena than in 
the neighboring city. Iowa’s coaching quartet ended the day 
just even or slightly behind. It would have been worse if 
Jerry Burns had not won a show ticket on a 20 to 1 longshot 
he picked because the jockey was wearing “green with a J.” 
(The same horse, Gleeman, incidentally, won a tidy handful 
for four of the team members at the track. Jerry Novak and 
Jeff Langston, individually, and Hugh Drake and John 
Nocera, jointly, held tickets on it to win, as it did.) 

Conservatism was also evident in the activities around the 
various hotels in the days leading up to the game. Reporters 
were going slightly batty trying to figure out something new 
to report. If Curt Merz’ knee had been in good shape and 
Coach Forrest Evashevski had remained well, it is hard to 
see what the sportswriters could have found to write about. 

In lieu of anything else of great moment, of course, there 
was always the Evashevski-Brechler bit, fanned along by 
President Virgil Hancher naming the former as great and 
the latter, as the greatest. Then there was the ticket situation. 
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Looking at deep-sea fishing catch are Jim Scanlon, 
Jim and Frosty Evashevski; Mike Flora (lower right). 


Four Evashevskis and one Flora await lunch at hotel. 


As if tickets to the game were not problem enough, there was 
the scramble to obtain seats to view the parade, admissions 
to the Big Ten banquet featuring Bob Hope, and even to 
practice sessions. 

With a real shortage of seats facing them, the university 
went out of its way to alienate as many people as possible. 
A couple of days before the game, a very few tickets began 
to show up quietly, at regular prices from friends and as 
much as $30 from strangers. As the game itself neared, the 
situation turned critical once more. Prices as high as $50, $75 
and $100 were reported being offered just before game time. 

Over 200 people, who paid $12.50 to the Tanner Gray 
Lines for transportation to and from the parade and game 
from downtown, and for reserved parade seats, were highly 
annoyed at an unasked-for “mystery bus tour.” Five buses 
became completely lost and did not arrive in time for most 
of the occupants to be able to reach their grandstands. The 
emergency drivers followed the marked route successfully, but 
no one stopped them at the assigned place and they had to 
circle nearly back to Los Angeles again before they could re- 
gain the route, take it over again, and finally find the cor- 
rect stopping point. In our bus, at least, the remarks of the 
passengers were almost worth the inconvenience. The com- 
pany, incidentally, is refunding on the unused parade seats. 

The parade itself lives up to the billing in every respect. 
It is beautiful, lavish, and well-managed. But most Iowa 
spectators were agreed they would never try to get up at the 
crack of dawn New Year’s Day again to see it. 

Pre-game activities of visiting Iowans were well dispersed. 
Nearly everyone visited Disneyland at one time or another, a 
number took in the races, and a large percent devoted their 
time to seeking or avoiding relatives. The hotel lobbies and 
bars were filled until Friday evening when hardly a soul was 
to be found. But those who had returned for the second time 
to the Rose Bowl agreed it was nothing like it was before. 
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Hugh Drake, Jerry Novak, Jeff Lang- 


ston, John Nocera display winnings. 





Jerry Burns (1.), Bob Flora at the races. 


The after-the-game doings at the Biltmore were quite tame, 
rather disappointingly so to some of the hotel guests who 
soon spread out elsewhere. 

Official Iowa headquarters, of course, were at the Hunting- 
ton-Sheraton. It is certainly one of the most beautiful hotels 
in this country, but as part of a holiday football crowd one 
feels somewhat like strolling into a White House dinner 
party wearing a safari helmet. While the outside of the 
Huntington reminds one of a sanatorium, vintage 1910, the 
inside is beautifully furnished and the gardens are superb. 
The individual cottages are exactly the kind you would ex- 
pect if you were vacationing from a fifty-room establishment 
of your own. 

The children of the coaches were well-behaved in the dining 
rooms and enjoyed the use of the pool. But they became 
somewhat bored with things before it was all over and were 
happy to get back to their mother’s cooking and their own 
beds. As one coach remarked, “You just don’t fully enjoy 
something like this when you're not paying for it.” 

The strain of the game on the coaches was more than any 
of them would admit until after the contest. It was not eased 
by such things as a friend calling up Jerry Burns at seven on 
the morning of the game seeking seats (he hung up on him), 
or a player asking Bob Flora for better tickets for his brother 
at ten the same day (he told him what he thought.) 

One of Evashevski’s greatest strengths is his understanding 
of men and how to deal with them. He likes his players to 
be individuals and lets them lead their own lives as much as 
possible. Bob Flora, who played with him at Michigan, at- 
tributes it partially to a reaction against the strict regime of 
Fritz Crisler who used to secrete his players away in country 
clubs before games. 

Evy and Tom Harmon used to drive cautious Crisler crazy 
with practical jokes. The pair, who just about constituted 
Michigan’s team at the time, would come out.of a pile-up 


















At light scrimmage before game, Evy (squatting) puts team through running plays. 


during practice acting badly hurt and limp back to the huddle. 
The thought of losing his No. 1 boys nearly sent Crisler out 
of his mind. One time, Crisler found Evy had been out hunt- 
ing on Sunday with a bad leg. Crisler told him in no un- 
certain terms that he didn’t want him leaving his room, and 
that if Evy had to hunt, he would personally drive the 
pheasants past his window. 

While California psychologically prepared for the game by 
trying to install the zeal and determination of a West Coast 
cultist in the team, Evy took a calculated gamble and decided 
to let the players have a good time until the final week. 
They worked hard at practice, but were not kept from enjoy- 
ing themselves in their spare time. The plan was to settle 
down on Monday. Happily, the team, which had not been 
let in on this strategy, decided to crack down on themselves 
on Monday and curtail their activities. Seasoned physically, 
they were in good shape for an all out drive mentally. 

The crowd gathered early in the Rose Bowl itself, probably 
to see who had the seats they coveted. To the credit of SUI 
was the fact that the students occupied a block of the best 
seats. Even the Governor and top university officials did no 
better than the 40 yard line. Ruth Evashevski had a real 
family entourage with her including her father, former Senator 
Prentice Brown, who is suffering from a heart condition and 
took a tranquillizer just before the game. He didn’t need it. 

About the only thing left unreported about Randy Duncan, 
who did a masterful job of calling the game, is that he pre- 
ferred Rhonda Fleming to Jayne Mansfield. (About two min- 
utes to one, one wag remarked.) The game was everything 
the coaches hoped it would be, except they fervently hoped 
that the Mau Mau’s would score near the end. California 
came up with a dazzling card section and that was about it. 

The Rose Bowl is a freeloaders’ paradise and it was only 
in keeping that the game be thrown in with everything else. 
It’s a fine old tradition. pa: a ie fo 
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PEACOCK screamed, shattering the 

silence of the night on the Larsons’ 
Iowa farm. Don Larson sprang upright 
in his bed. Why, on this night of all 
nights, did one of his peafowls decide 
to exercise his vocal cords? 

Except for the peafowls’ occasion- 
al midnight outbursts, Don's parents 
thought his collection of ducks, pheas- 
ants, and peafowls was fine. In fact, 
tomorrow they were taking a trip to 
help him find a pair of the rare white 
peafowl, which he had long wanted. 

Slowly Don lowered his head back 
on his pillow and thought of his pair 
of Indian Blue, and his pair of Black 


Don Larson holds a Blue Peafowl in cold 
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Fine Feathered Friends 


by CHERYL NICHOLLS 


Photos from Fort Dodge Messenger & Chronicle 


Shouldered, peafowls. What a strikingly 
beautiful contrast the pair of white pea- 
cocks would make with the other two 
colorful, but darker, species. With this 
imaginative picture in his mind, Don 
relaxed and drifted back into sleep—a 
strange dream for other youths, per- 
haps, but not for Don Larson. 


* * * 


Nineteen-year-old Don lives on a 
farm near Gowrie. Last year, he was 
president of the Clay Champions, his 
local 4-H club. He is also active in 
many other community projects. In addi- 
tion, his collection of ducks, pheasants, 


to display its beautiful fan of feathers. 











and peafowls is one of the more unusual 
hobbies in Iowa. 

Don was two years old when his par- 
ents gave him some tame ducks to care 
for. From that starting point onward, 
his interest in all types of birds grew. 
When he learned to read, he latched 
onto all the books on birds he could 
find. This reading made him anxious 
to own different species of birds and to 
study them at first hand. 

At the age of ten, Don acquired a 
dozen baby mallards. This duck is con- 
sidered the most important game bird 
in the United States. Don also found 
his ducks useful in cutting down on the 
supply of mosquitoes on the farm. On 
summer evenings, the young mallards 
can be seen snapping eagerly and in- 
dustriously at the insects in their pens 
or on the pond. 

After the mallards, Don added the 
pintail duck. The pintail is an important 
game duck, but rates slightly lower than 
the mallards. Because of its striking 
streamlined appearance, it is seldom 
mistaken for any other North Ameti- 
can duck. 

Don also owns wood ducks, which are 
considered the most highly colored of 
the entire duck family. Unlike other 
ducks, which nest on the ground, the 
wood duck prefers nesting in trees from 
six to forty feet above ground. How- 
ever, when their wings are clipped, they 
are content in the pens Don has pro- 
vided, although he has seen them climb 
six to twelve feet off the ground. 

Young Larson has eighteen ducks of 
these three wild varieties. Each year dur- 
ing the migrating season, he loses some 
which join migrating birds. Last year, 


he lost four, the lightest loss he has § 


ever sustained. 
Don plans to breed some stock of 


ducks, as well as some pheasants and * 
peafowls. This breeding could lead Don 


into a business. Some aviculturists do 


have much expensive technical equip- | 


ment, employ workers, and are making 
a profit from their birds. 

But Don has never made any money 
from his birds and feels it will always 
remain an interesting hobby with him. 
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He says, “I think the challenge of hav- 
ing my birds disease-free, and inbred, 
and my pens and shelters pleasing to 
the public eye, will keep me satisfied.” 

Besides the three varieties of wild 
ducks, Don also has a pair of the tame 
English callers. When live decoys were 
legal, it was this breed hunters trained 
to lure wild ducks from cover. Don’s 
female bird instinctively sits statue-like 
when wild ducks fly over the farm and 
gives out with her ‘come hither’ call. 
Don believes that if his pens were not 
so close to the other farm buildings, 
she might successfully entice some wild 
ducks down. 

Ducks, pheasants, and peafowls need 
adequate housing. Consequently, Don 
built all the necessary duck pens and 
other bird shelters himself, except for 
some help in wire stretching. For this 
needed assistance, he drafted one of 
his younger brothers. Don also dug the 
16’ by 16’ pond and laid in a reinforced 
concrete bottom. 

The second step in his bird collecting 
was Don’s decision to add pheasants. 
The first variety to be taken into captivi- 
ty was the common Chinese Ringneck. 

“This variety is hard to keep through 
the winter,” Don says, ‘because skunks 
and other animal thieves seem to go all 
out for their wild flavor.” 

After the Chinese Ringneck pheasant, 
Don acquired rarer varieties. He now 
has one male and two female Reeves, 
and the same number of Silver and 
Golden varieties. He also has three 
pairs of the Lady Ambherst pheasant. 
These rare varieties originate in China 
and Tibet. 

The Reeves are noted for having the 
longest tail in the pheasant family. 
Sometimes, their tails grow as long as 
six feet. Don had one hopeful Reeves 
grow a tail fifty-two inches long. But 
its hope was dashed, when the tail broke 
off, which really affected the bird, mak- 
ing it hot-tempered and quarrelsome. 

The Silver, unlike the Reeves, is tame 
and something of an exhibitionist. When 
given the slightest encouragement, it 


Shelter houses Larson's ducks, pheasants, an 



















will clown for human spectators or for 
other birds. 

There are many debates among pheas- 
ant enthusiasts as to whether the Golden 
species or the Lady Amherst is the more 
beautiful. The male Golden wears his 
bright golden crest with an unmistak- 
able air of pride. Accenting the gold 
crest is its back of dark green with each 
feather having a dark velvety border. 
This pheasant is very tame and in warm 
weather can be let out along with the 
Silver species. 

The Lady Amherst pheasant is an- 
other beauty. It has a crest of deep 
crimson and the rest of its body also 
runs to darker colors, such as greens, 
blues, and blacks, relieved slightly by 
white and yellow. In captivity, this is 
a temperamental bird, developing can- 
nibalistic tendencies during spring and 
early summer. If not kept in its shelter, 
it will pounce on hens, killing or in- 
juring them. 

Don has discovered many unusual 
things by observing his pheasants. 
Among them, he mentions the sight of 
his males sitting on eggs, although they 
do little towards warming them. He’s 
learned, though, that in their natural 
habitat, the males do aid the hens in 
the incubation process. 

Don finances his own hobby and tries 
to stay within a budget, but this he finds 
difficult to do. He is always discovering 
some new variety of the three birds that 
he would like to have. 

The peacock family, the last to be 
added to the collection, is Don’s favor- 
ite. He believes no other bird can be 
matched with it for beauty. Most peo- 
ple think all species of the peafowl, bet- 
ter known as the peacock, are arrogant 
and scrappy. Don says this is not true. 
The species he has are temperate to- 
ward man and other birds. However, 
the Java green peafowl is a warlike bird 
and will often attack dogs, cats, and 
small children. 

First to be added to his collection was 
the Indian Blue peafowl. This variety 
had its beginnings in the open country 





of India and Ceylon. In the spring, 
when this peafowl struts around the 
farm displaying its fan of 100 to 150 
green, lilac, and blue feathers, it adds 
beauty to the entire farm. 

Next, the black-shouldered breed was 
made a member of the collection. This 
species is a mutation of the blue, thought 
to originate in England about 1820. It 
is very similar to the blue, but has 
black-winged shoulders and its train has 
more bronze and lilac than blue in it. 

His hobby has led Don in a search 
for many rare varieties of the three birds 
he collects. But no search thus far led 
him as far or through so many states 
as that of the White Peafowl. 

About a week after starting his quest, 
Don and his parents had_ scouted 
through four states and were now travel- 
ing down a beautiful forest-like highway 
in Arkansas. 

“I hoped we would find a pair here,” 
Don reported later. “There were places 
in those other states where I could have 
bought singles, but I was holding out 
for a pair. 

“When we finally came to a yellow 
stone house set back against the under- 
brush, I jumped out and hurried up to 
the front door. 

“A tall, rugged-appearing man opened 
the door and stood there silently. ‘I was 
told you have white peafowls,’ I said. 

“*That’s right,’ he replied. 

“ ‘Pairs?’ 

“*Cost you eighty dollars.’ 

“I'd like to have a look at them,’ 
I told him.” 

The man led the young collector to 
the back of his house and showed him 
the penned-in birds. When Don saw 
the beautiful white peacocks, he was 
perfectly satisfied. 

After the arrangements were made 
and Don and his family were once more 
on the road, his father had asked. “Are 
you satisfied with your collection now?” 

“Well—next year, I think I'll try for 
one of the green peafowls, either the 
Javanese, Burmese, or the Indo China 
kinds. They are rare, too.” 


d peafowls. Don built this structure, a duck pond, and a network of pens himself. 





Under the Winter Sun 


UN and snow make welcome companions for those entranced by the striking pos- 

sibilities of winter. There is the blinding brilliance of snow reflection on a clear 
afternoon. There are the sharply defined shadows at noon. There is the marching 
close of day. There is the wonderful mystery of the silent struggle of sun and haze. 

The striking black and white photograph below was taken by Wilbur McVay in 
the woods at Ledges State Park. Even small animal tracks are highlighted by the 
bright rays of the winter sun. Taking us from woods to fields, the picture by Gordon 
Adams on the centerspread (fold out, opposite) records the swift end of a winter 
day as the sun’s rays leave half of a farmstead west of Leon 
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PLEASE FOLD OUT 


Another time, another era 


GAINST a rising sun, the boats in old Dubuque harbor 

have the fitting appearance of ghosts from another era. 
Taken by Bert Vogel, the photograph shows a tug and three 
houseboats. The one at the far left is the Bart L., featured 
in the magazine three years ago. 




















Above a quarry and the river. a young 
Davenport designer has built a distinguished 


home, set it harmoniously in beautiful gardens. 


At Home with Nature 


Photos by JOAN LIFFRING &@ HARRY BOLL 
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UST north of Le Claire there is an abandoned rock quarry, 

now filled to a depth of 25 feet. On one side it nearly 

borders the Mississippi, separated only by a narrow neck 
holding a highway and railroad track. Surrounding it are 
woods rising on the north and west to the 60-foot high 
ridge which juts its limestone base into the quarry. 

A part of and yet apart from this dream landscape is the 
limestone and glass home of L. Herbert Tyler, perched solidly 
on top of the rocky peninsula. A road circles around the lake 
up to the ridge where you can leave your car and walk to 
the house through an outstanding rock garden. 

Its roof level with the garden and outlined with flower 
boxes, the house is barely noticeable until you are almost 
upon the flight of 20 stone steps leading to the front door. 
At the door you again see the drive which has continued up to 
the double garage set in the corner of the reverse-L-shaped 
structure on the cliff. 

Tyler’s house is as perfect in its detail and planning as the 
location. Organically designed to the esthetic module of a 
right triangle it is based on angles of 45, 90, and 135 de- 
grees. Triangular patterns have been repeated in the rugs, 
tables, door pulls, and other decorative items. 

Structurally the home is built of limestone, sawed to pro- 
duce a smooth finish on the interior. Stones used for the 
octagonal fireplace face are fossilized. The woodwork, includ- 
ing the ceilings, is of stained redwood; the floors are ceramic 
tile. The walls facing the river are almost solidly glass. 

In finishing his home, designer-builder-owner Tyler has 
made extensive use of oxidized copper, vitreous Italian mosaic 
tile, unusual fabrics, stoneware, and foam rubber. The lat- 
ter material has been used for beds and couches and as rug 
padding. The copper forms the trim for light fixtures, furni- 
ture, window sills, paneling, doors, and even drawer pulls. 
The walls of kitchen and bathroom are done almost exclu- 
sively in the tile and a large tile panel decorates one exterior 
wall. The exotic fabrics cover the huge sliding doors that 
form the walls in the bedrooms and along the bedroom hall. 

The warm tones of the limestone and redwood are en- 
hanced by a color scheme featuring rich shades of purple, red, 
and brown. Green is used for the Fortisan and silk living 
room draperies and in the kitchen. It provides a color balance. 

A concern for detail extends right down to silverware, the 
specially-made ceramic dinner service, and a complete set of 
Steuben dinner glassware. Ceramic stoneware bowls and 
sculptural pieces by the Natzlers are featured throughout 
the house. 

From either the entrance hall or the garage, you first enter 
the kitchen “area which flows into the dining section and 
finally into the living room. In a far, prong-shaped corner 
is Tyler's tiny study. The kitchen has a marble-topped island 
cooking center, an electronic oven, and refrigerators suspended 
from the ceiling. 

The dining furniture was built by a friend in Tyler’s de- 
sign classes at the University of Iowa, as were several of the 
living room pieces. Herbert Tyler’s favorite chair was made 
by Professor John Schultze of SUI, a man who has strongly 

(Continued on page 52) 


Tyler inspects rock garden from which he can reach entrance 
(down steps), roof with its flower boxes, lighted skylights. 


Viewed from southeast, house blends to site. Living room 
windows are to left, master bedroom is in the right wing. 
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Dinine and livine areas are seen from kitchen section. At right, hi-fi baffle wall interrupts triangular corner housing study. 
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tone. Drapes are green. All of furniture was specially made, including coffee table. Design pattern is based on right triamm 


Beyond kitchen, looking north, is garage door. To right, hall leads past study (not Two sides of octagonal fireplace face lam’. Cushi 
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Kitchen features a built-in oven and rotisserie, plus a built-in electronic oven. Sink for bar 
(far left) is under refrigerator, skylight. There is an island work table with one of the ovens. 


In work clothes, Tyler looks up a reference. A desk is beyond record cabinet. To left is door 
in triangular corner that will eventually lead to another terrace. Work table folds into wall. 











{ Surprise at Every Turn 
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Desk, shelves form headboard in master bedroom. Large bed 


faces glass-door wall. Room also has fireplace at far left. 
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For drama, excitement, and action, 


no Western can equal the day Bellevue men 


shot it out with a gang of horse thieves in 


THE BELLEVUE WAR 


by ROBERT BEASLEY 


Pg oy maybe even a mass 

hanging, was in prospect in Belle- 
vue! The rumor spread rapidly along 
the upper Mississippi valley. 

The steamboat Brazil, on its way 
down-river, took on a mob of passengers 
from Dubuque at dawn on April 2. 
Excited talk buzzed around the deck 
as the boat pushed south with the cur- 
rent toward Bellevue. 

News of a pitched battle in Belle- 
vue’s streets and of post-battle cries 
for hangings had come to Dubuque late 
on the afternoon before. It was carried 
by Joe Henry on the second horse he 
had exhausted on a wild ride over the 
24 miles from Bellevue. He frantically 
sought a doctor, and only after he had 
sent Dr. Findlay galloping back toward 
Bellevue would Henry take time to tell 
his story to Dubuquers, at first skepti- 
cal of the tale of a “war” around the 
well known Brown's Hotel. 

The Brazil swung into the broad river 
channel above Bellevue a little before 
8 o'clock. Its whistle echoed down the 
long, bluff-lined valley, and by the time 
the boat was sliding into the Bellevue 
landing, a crowd had gathered on shore 
to greet the crowd pushing down the 
gangplank. 

As curious Dubuquers mingled with 
excited Bellevue townspeople, they soon 
realized that Joe Henry hadn't been ex- 
aggerating. Mass funerals already were 
beginning; a mass hanging was likely 
later in the day. 

* * * 

William Brown had alighted from a 
boat to the same landing only two and 
one-half years before. The newcomer 
stepped almost immediately into the 
role of the little river town’s top 


businessman with no limit to his funds. 

Soon after he arrived, Brown opened 
Bellevue’s first meat market in partner- 
ship with an old butcher, Sam Buttis, 
who had come to Iowa with the Browns 
from Coldwater, Michigan. Next, Brown 
had started a general store, in competi- 
tion with the J. K. Moss store. Then 
he won a contract to cut wood—for 
steamboat fuel—on the government is- 
land across the main river channel from 
Bellevue. And finally, he bought Peter 
Dutell’s hotel. 

Brown had some important business 
assets. Foremost among them, probably, 
was an amazing amount of ready capi- 
tal. He had financed four good-sized 
businesses in less than six months. Al- 
most as valuable to Brown’s success as 
his money was his wife. Dark-haired 
like her husband, Edith Brown was as 
pretty as he was handsome, as petite 
as he was tall. 

At first, Bellevue welcomed the 
Browns and their teen-aged daughter 
without reservation. The newcomers 
brought new business and new money 
to the town. Their hotel helped make 
Bellevue known the length of the Mis- 
sissippi. Some river boatmen thought 
Mrs. Brown served the best food of 
any hotel between New Orleans and 
Prairie du Chien. 

And Brown proved as generous as he 
was prosperous. He made loans readily. 
He bought up Bellevue residents’ notes, 
especially if they were held by out-of- 
town creditors who were exerting pres- 
sure for payment. Brown himself ex- 
erted none but the gentlest of pressures 
on his debtors. 

Maybe it was because of his gen- 
erosity or, perhaps, it was because of 


Photos by JOAN LIFFRING 


the Browns’ friendliness that Bellevue 
took so long to associate him with the 
unsavory band that began to gather at 
his hotel. Most of them were members 
of Brown’s crew of woodchoppers. Many 
of them, it seemed, were well known to 
lawmen of the area. 

Brown hired as many as 40 men to 
cut wood from the government island. 
The chopping was done in the winter, 
when the wood could be dragged across 
the ice by teams of horses and stacked 
in cords on the Bellevue bank to be 
sold the following summer to passing 
steamboats. 

The wood cutting was done only 
in winter, but Brown’s woodchoppers 
stayed all year in Bellevue—except for 
the brief, unexplained trips they all 
seemed to make periodically. Soon, 
most of the frontier’s crimes, from mur- 
der to horse stealing, especially horse 
stealing, were being charged against 
Brown’s woodchoppers, who were being 
called Brown’s gang by lawmen. 

But there were no convictions. Gang 
members provided alibis for each other, 
and the 1830's were a period when Iowa 
courts ruled more on the number than 
the reliability of witnesses for the de- 
fense to mete out justice. 

The list of victims grew long: 

Dennis Collins, beaten and robbed by 
two gang members. 

Buncombe Gillett, paid in counter- 
feit for a pair of oxen. 

Tom Davis, robbed of a yoke of oxen 
and then murdered as he walked un- 
armed down a Bellevue street. 

Bartholomew Collins, paid in counter- 
feit for a team of horses. 

Ebenezer Brigham, robbed of a team 
of horses. 
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Buildings lining Bellevue's now quiet main street still have a 19th century flavor. 


There were many more. And all had 
something in common—helplessness in 
the face of the gang’s ready-made alibis. 

As the gang’s power rose—and the 
rise could be measured by the number 
of families quietly moving out of their 
new Jackson County homes—so did its 
leader's carelessness. 

Brown finally was identified as tak- 
ing part in one of the robberies. In a 
Bellevue court, he didn’t deny his part 
in the crime; he pointed out that it had 
been committed in Illinois and that the 
Iowa court, therefore, had no jurisdic- 
tion in the case. He was right; the case 
was dismissed. 

Among the enemies he made were 
two remarkable, if completely different, 
men who were to organize his first 
serious opposition. 

One was Jackson County's first state 
legislator, Colonel Tom Cox. The other 
was the county's first sheriff, W. A. 
Warren. 

Burly Colonel Cox was more than 50 
years old and near the end of a remark- 
able life that bordered on greatness. 
But greatness eluded Tom Cox while 
he was looking for a drink. He had 
distinguished himself and won his hon- 
orary title in the War of 1812 and the 
Black Hawk War. He had served in 
the first state legislatures in both Illinois 
and Iowa. And he had helped survey 
the Iowa capital city, Iowa City. But 
if men admired Cox for courage, tal- 
ents, and vigor—even now, over 50, the 
long-bearded Cox could vault over his 
horse’s croup to the saddle—they la- 
mented his fondness for whiskey and 
feared the bully it made him. 

Cox and Brown had become friends 
soon after Brown arrived in Bellevue. 
Their friendship grew when Brown 
opened a bar in his hotel. But it began 
to fray when Brown expressed political 
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ambitions that threatened Cox’s own 
career, and it unravelled completely over 
the Ebenezer Brigham horse theft. 

Brigham, who had served in the War 
of 1812 with Cox, lived not far from 
Bellevue in Blue Mounds, Wisconsin. 
When a team of his horses was stolen, 
he traced it to the corral next to Brown's 
hotel. But Brown, even in the face of 
Cox’s threats, told Brigham that the 
horses had been returned to their “right- 
ful Illinois owner” and refused to tell 
where their new owner was. 

Cox was enraged. 

Sheriff Warren, a conscientious, tem- 
perate man, was extremely popular in 
his county. His constituents liked to 
joke about the stubby clay pipe clamped 
perpetually between his teeth—some 
said they knew the sheriff didn’t snore 
because he couldn’t snore and chomp 
his pipe at the same time. 

The pipe suffered some vicious chomp- 
ing while the sheriff watched in frustra- 
tion as Brown’s woodchoppers he had 
arrested escaped convictions. Warren 
soon recognized that Brown was more 
to the gang than an honest businessman 
for whom the gang members occasional- 
ly cut wood. 

That realization came home on the 
day Dubuque County Sheriff Cummins 
came to Bellevue looking for a pair of 
counterfeiters. Because they were mem- 
bers of Brown’s gang and likely to be 
in the hotel surrounded by friends, 
Warren deputized two men, the town’s 
popular, powerful blacksmith, Hender- 
son Palmer, and rugged James Mitchell, 
to accompany the lawmen when they 
went after the fugitives. The wanted 
men were on the hotel’s second floor 
with Brown; as the sheriffs and depu- 
ties mounted the stairs, a shot was fired 
at them. They made the arrests, but the 
culprits escaped punishment, for both 


counterfeiting and firing at officers. It 
was a familiar story to Warren—ready 
made alibis. 

It wasn’t familiar to the incredulous 
Dubuque sheriff, who left Warren with 
a question, “Is this the kind of justice 
you have in Jackson County?” 

The growing boldness of Brown's 
gang ruined Bellevue’s 1839-1840 win- 
ter social season. Finally, as the cold, 
dreary months crawled by, some of the 
community's women decided that they 
must hold at least one winter dance. 
They set January 8, 1840, the 25th an- 
niversary of Andrew Jackson’s New 
Orleans victory, as the big night. And 
they passed a firm rule: no gang mem- 
bers could attend the dance to be held 
in Bellevue’s new hotel, just finished 
in competition with Brown. 

The dance was to trigger a series of 
events that would culminate in the 
“Bellevue War’—and the death of the 
husbands of some of the party sponsors. 

While the dancers were whirling 
around the new hotel’s main room, four 
men were forcing open the door of 
James Mitchell’s home. One of them 
was Mitchell’s brother, who had taken 
up with Brown and his woodchoppers 
and was after some furniture that was 
the center of a family dispute. The 
other three were gang members. Two 
were to help Mitchell move the furni- 
ture; the other, James Thompson, had 
come to pilfer. Thompson wanted re- 
venge. As a deputy, Mitchell had once 
helped arrest him. 

As he roamed through the house, 
Thompson made a startling discovery in 
a second-floor bedroom. Mrs. Mitchell's 
teen-aged niece, Miss Hadley, had been 
slightly ill and had stayed at home 
from the dance. In the flickering light 
of the candle that the grinning Thomp- 
son held, the girl peered out from chin- 
high covers at the tall man in the 
doorway. 

Thompson turned to shout news of 
his discovery to his companions down- 
stairs. He added, “I'll keep an eye on 
her! Don’t worry!” 

But as Thompson was turning back 
toward the bed, Miss Hadley darted 
past him. Thompson caught at her 
arm; she wrenched free and ran down 
the stairs and out into the frozen night. 

The fiddler stopped in mid-measure 
when Miss Hadley, barefooted and in 
her nightgown, burst through the door 
of the new hotel. Hysterical, she gasped 
the name, “Thompson.” Not waiting to 
hear more, Mitchell borrowed Tom 
Sublett’s pistol and rushed into the 
night, headed for Brown’s hotel and 
Thompson. 

Behind him, the dance dissolved in 
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panic. Families were assembled rapidly 
ind headed for home, expecting to find 
their houses ransacked. Mrs. Mitchell, 
her two daughters, two visiting sisters, 
and the still agitated Miss Hadley 
stayed in the new hotel with three neigh- 
bor men, who had hustled their women- 
folk home and returned. 

Mitchell found Thompson, walking 
with a drunk friend, on a deserted Belle- 
vue street. Thompson shook free of 
the friend, who was begging him to go 
to the hotel for help before tangling 
with Mitchell. He looked down the 
block at Mitchell, striding purposefully 
toward him with a pistol already drawn. 

Thompson went to meet Mitchell. He 
had drawn his own gun and a knife. 
When they were within a few paces of 
each other, Thompson lunged forward 
and fired. But his cap burst harmlessly. 
He swung the knife. Mitchell blocked 
the swing—his knuckles were slashed by 
it—and fired, with his pistol virtually 
against Thompson’s chest. Thompson 
sprawled in the snowy street. Mitchell 
spun, not even bothering to examine 
Thompson, and started back to get his 
frightened family. 

The Mitchells were preparing to leave 
the new hotel when Brown’s wood- 
choppers, led by Brown himself, ar- 
rived. They found that Deputy Sheriff 
James Hanby had put Mitchell under 
arrest, but was planning to allow 
Mitchell to take his family home and 
stay there. The gang demanded quick 
justice; Hanby refused. While the depu- 
ty argued with Brown, the Mitchells 
and their three neighbors had climbed 
to the hotel’s second floor. 

The gang finally brushed Hanby aside 
and charged after Mitchell. They found 
him at the head of the stairway behind 
an iron stove, teetering on the top step, 
with a fire blazing in it. Mitchell's pis 
tol was levelled above it. If the gang 
members kept coming, Mitchell told 
them, the stove would come down first 
and he would shoot anyone the stove 
didn’t sweep off the narrow stairs. The 
gang backed down to the main floor. 

Brown and his men finally returned to 
their hotel when Sheriff Warren, roused 
from a sick-bed, arrived and promised 
to see that Mitchell went to trial. 

Arraigned the next morning, Mitchell 
was bound over without bond to “the 
proper tribunal” to face a murder 
charge. Jackson County had no jail. 
After a quick huddle, the county com- 
missioners announced that Mitchell! 
would be kept in his own home because 
it was the only house in town with 
shutters and that he would be kept in 
leg irons until the spring term of 
court. The decision satisfied the gang. 


Mitchell’s blacksmith friend, Henderson 
Palmer, forged the irons. 

The Mitchell-Thompson fight; a sub- 
sequent clumsy attempt by some drunk 
gang members to blow up Mitchell’s 
house; an increase in the number of 
horses stolen in Jackson County and the 
resolve by more townspeople to leave 
Bellevue as soon as they could—all con- 
vinced Sheriff Warren that he had to do 
something to stop the gang. He couldn't 
think of a legal way to do it. So he and 
a committee of the community’s leaders 
slipped out of town for a quick trip to 
Dubuque to get advice Judge 
Thomas S. Wilson, who presided over 


from 


the circuit that included Dubuque and 
Jackson counties. 

The judge came up with a sugges- 
tion: charge al! members of the gang 
in one warrant with conspiracy to com- 
mit crime. Then they couldn’t alibi for 
each other. 

Anson Harrington signed the warrant 
on March 25. He was risking his life, 
but Harrington had taken risks with 
the gang before. He had been openly 
critical of it and had stood beside 
Mitchell at the top of the new hotel’s 
stairs when the gang had been swarm- 
ing up to lynch Mitchell. 

Warren was risking his life, too, 
when he took the warrant and went 
alone to the hotel to serve it on the 23 
men it named. 

The gang’s reaction was at first de- 
rision, then anger. They threatened War- 





ren, then shifted their ire to Harring- 
ton. They went looking for him, but 
Mrs. Brown—an enigma to anyone who 
has studied or written about the Belle- 
vue War—had slipped away from the 
hotel to warn Harrington to get out of 
town. He did, rowing across the river 
to Galena. 





While the gang hunted Harrington, 
Warren went after a posse. He com. 
missioned Colonel Cox, who lived west 
of Bellevue in Richland, to recruit the 
men and set 10 a.m. on April 1 as the 
time for the men to gather in Bellevue. 

Posse members began arriving early 
on the morning of April 1. They came 
in small, quiet groups from all over 
Jackson County. By 10 a. m., more than 
80 men were in front of Jesse Burk’s 
new inn. Most of them carried long, 
deadly Kentucky rifles. Many had 
fought in the Black Hawk War. Many 
had lost horses or oxen to thieves. 

Shortly after 10, Sheriff Warren hur- 
ried to the Mitchell home. James 
Mitchell, his steps still marked by the 
clank of leg irons, begged Warren to 
let him join the posse. Warren said 
no, regretfully shook hands with his 
friend, and gave him a pistol. If fight- 
ing broke out and the posse lost, 
Mitchell would be in danger—and went 
back to Burk’s place. 

The Burk inn faced east. A street ran 
between it and the bank of the Mis- 
sissipp:. Four blocks north, facing east 
and the river, was Brown’s Hotel. A 


Two old-timers enjoy riverside park near lock and dam straddling the Mississippi. 
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long, plain, two-storied, wooden build- 
ing, like a giant coffin with a porch 
across its front, the hotel held 23 men 
and a woman, Mrs. Brown. 

Some gang members had amused 
themselves through the early morning 
by lounging on the hotel porch and 
shouting taunts toward the gathering 
posse. One of Brown’s men, with rau- 
cous accompaniment from his friends, 
had nailed a red flag on the hotel porch. 
Across the flag, he had scrawled, “Vic- 
tory or Death!” 

Shortly after 10 o'clock, Sheriff War- 
ren began nearly four hours of trudging 
back and forth between Burk’s and 
Brown's buildings. At Brown’s Hotel, 
the gang turned down his demands to 
surrender. At Burk’s, the posse’s temper 
grew short. 

On his last trip to the hotel, Warren 
was seized by gang members. They 
would hold him, they said, as a hostage. 
But when the posse swarmed down the 
street, Brown pushed the sheriff out of 
the hotel with orders to, “Go out there 
and stop them!’ 

Warren did, but just long enough to 
help Colonel Cox, organize Jackson 
County’s citizens into an effective fight- 
ing force. 

Forty men, those with Indian fight- 
ing experience, good rifles and proven 
courage, were chosen for the attack. 
They formed two lines, headed by Cox 
and the sheriff. They stood for a mo- 
ment self-consciously gripping their 
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Reflecting river-oriented atmosphere of Bellevue, store sells a variety of fish. 
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rifles and listening to Warren offer to 
let anyone step out of the ranks. 

While Warren paused to see if any- 
one would accept the offer, the whistle 
of the steamboat Otto sounded down 
the valley. It was churning downstream 
from Galena. But it would arrive too 
late for the men aboard, including An- 
son Harrington, whose warrant the 
posse was serving, to join the attack. 
They would line the boat’s rail and 
watch. 

Warren ordered the, men not to fire 
unless the gang did. Then he turned, 
and with Colonel Cox at his side, strode 
toward the hotel. 

April 1, 1840, was a bright, clear day 
in the Upper Mississippi Valley. A fit- 
ful breeze from the north occasionally 
whipped the ends of the red flag against 
the hotel front. Bellevue’s river-front 
street was dusty, muffling the steps of 
the 40 men marching south. 

The gang’s taunts had ended. The 23 
men and Mrs. Brown were all inside 
the hotel now, crouched at windows, 
resting their rifle barrels on window 
sills to aim. 

Unarmed men stood in little groups 
not far from the hotel. Most of them 
were peaceful farmers, like Andrew 
Farley, who had left his nine children 
at home when he brought a load of 
wheat into town because he had heard 
there might be trouble. Farley and the 
men with him were silent, watching the 
marching men. Silent, too, were the 




























knots of aproned and bonneted women 
who peered toward the hotel from 
street corners farther away. 

The two lines were within 40 paces 
of the hotel now and Colonel Cox was 
roaring, “Charge!” The orderly lines 
dissolved into a pack of running men. 

A single flame spurted from a second- 
floor window of the hotel. Blacksmith 
Palmer spun and fell. He was dead. 

Still the posse had not fired, and 
Warren and Cox were bounding up the 
steps, across the porch, and through the 
hotel’s front door. 

Brown, a rifle in his hands, stood 
against the wall across the room from 
the door with his wife beside him. 
Warren asked him to surrender. Later, 
Warren was to say he thought Brown’s 
gun discharged accidentally as it was 
being lowered. Perhaps it was acci- 
dental—the bullet went through the coat 
of Colonel Cox, Brown's bitterest enemy. 

As Brown’s rifle fired, posse mem- 
bers, Tom Sublett and Vince Smith, 
who had fought side-by-side at Bad 
Axe against Black Hawk and were now 
standing together outside a hotel win- 
dow, fired almost simultaneously. One 
ball hit Brown in the head; the other 
severed his jugular vein. 

Smoke and flame flashed from the 
hotel windows and from the circle of 
men around the building. Cox and War- 
ren backed through the hotel door, 
turned and raced off the porch to the 
ring of posse members, driven away 
from the building momentarily. 

John Brink and James Maxwell were 
dead in the street from the first burst 
of firing. The old Coldwater butcher, 
Sam Burtis, was dead inside the hotel. 

Colonel Cox’s brother-in-law, Colonel 
James Collins, thought he was having 
trouble with his rifle. The trouble was 
with his hand. It was wounded and 
bleeding on the gun. 

Colonel Cox’s friend, General John 
McDonald, had been hit in the hip. 

William Vance, another Bad Axe vet- 
eran, was sitting in the dusty street, 
trying to stop the bleeding from a bullet 
hole in his thigh. 

Aaron Day, a young gang member, 
couldn’t see the posse through the 
smoke. He dashed on the porch, knelt 
to sight, fired, got up, and swung to- 
ward the door. He was hit, stumbled 
back, and fell. He lay there screaming, 
his head lolling off the porch. 

Andrew Farley, the farmer who had 
left his nine children at home for fear 
there might be “trouble in town,” 
started toward the screaming boy. He 
hesitated. Then he dashed between the 
ring of possemen and the hotel. He 
went up the stairs, was lifting Day's 
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head when he suddenly slumped for- 
ward across the dying boy’s body. He 
was dying of a bullet wound, too. 

The posse charged again. It went up 
the steps, across the bodies of Day and 
Farley, and into the hotel. For a few 
moments, the hotel’s main room was 
filled with fighting men. Too close now 
to pour powder and ram home balls, 
they fought with fists and knives and 
rifle butts. Then the gang retreated up 
the stairway to the second floor, where 
Mrs. Brown was loading rifles for her 
husband’s ‘“‘woodchoppers.” 

“Burn them out!’ someone cried. 
Warren went to do it. 

His fire was beginning to crackle 
along the porch and front wall when 
the gang made its final run. The men 
were leaping to the roof of a shed be- 
hind the hotel, jumping to the ground, 
and vaulting a fence to horses in the 
hotel corral. 

While part of the posse doused War- 
ren’s fire, others sprinted around the 
building to stop the fleeing men. 

Seven of the gang escaped, pounding 
away on the fastest horses that could be 
stolen on the frontier. Thirteen others 
fought briefly. Their Buckskin Tom 
Welch was wounded and fell next to 
the fence. Posseman Charley Kilgore 
went to him, raised a “pepper box’”— 
multiple barrel—pistol and fired all the 
barrels with one blast into the hand 
that Welch threw up to protect his 
head from the shots. 

The Bellevue War was over. It had 
been fought in little more than 15 min- 
utes. It left seven men dead, another— 
William Vaughn—dying, four others 
dangerously wounded, and many pain- 
fully hurt. 

For a few moments, as angry men 
and weeping women milled around the 
dead and wounded in the street, a mass 
hanging was perilously near. Ropes al- 
ready had been tied around some of 
the prisoners’ necks when Warren and 
Cox stopped the crowd. 

The gang members were put under 
guard. They did not include Mrs. 
Brown. She had been threatened, then 
released. The frontier code of chivalry 
did not allow punishment for a wom- 
an— even a pioneer gun moll. 

Joe Henry galloped toward Dubuque 
and the steamer Otto churned upstream 
toward Galena after doctors. Galena’s 
Dr. Crawford would be the first back 
to Bellevue, nearly four hours after the 
fighting. 

Joseph Kirkpatrick, a self-ordained 
minister, began helping widows arrange 
the next day’s burials. 

The Victory or Death flag was 
burned. Heads of whiskey kegs in the 


captured hotel were knocked off, on 
orders of Sheriff Warren. A few posse 
members, notably Colonel Cox, watched 
regretfully as the liquid bubbled into 
the ground. 

That night, at a meeting in the James 
Kirkpatrick home, a council of Bellevue 
leaders argued what to do with the 13 
prisoners. One thing was apparent, the 
men couldn’t be held until the next term 
of court. They had dangerous friends on 
both sides of the river, and Bellevue 
had no jail. When the little group broke 
up at 4 a.m., it had decided to let the 
townspeople vote on the gang survivors’ 
ultimate fate. 

When the steamer Brazil docked at 
Bellevue and disgorged its mob of 
curious passengers, Bellevue was just 
beginning a long day of funerals, of 
nursing the wounded, and of passing 
judgment. 

The trial—if it could be called that— 
began at 10 o'clock. Colonel Cox pre- 
sided as judge. 

Strangely, a gang member named 
Chichester spoke first. He begged for 
mercy. So did the second speaker, Du- 
buque Prosecutor Crawford. 

But the third speaker voiced a dif- 
ferent appeal. He was Anson Harring- 
ton, who had signed the warrant for 
the gang members’ arrest. He called 
for 13 hangings. 

When the murmurs died away in the 
crowd, Harrington went on. Whatever 
its final decision, Bellevue could not 
afford to delay it, he said. Without a 
jail and menaced by the frontier’s gang- 
sters, Bellevue would have to mete out 
punishment quickly. Harrington moved 
that the townspeople vote between hang- 
ing and whipping the men. 

The suggestion was accepted. Ballot- 
ing was quickly arranged. Two men 
moved through the crowd. One held 
two cups—the first one held red beans; 
the other, white beans. Each voter (only 
posse members could vote) took a bean 
from each cup. The second teller car- 
ried a box. A vote was cast by dropping 
a bean in the box—red for whipping; 
white for hanging. 

The tellers counted the beans, whis- 
pered the results to Colonel Cox, and 
went back to their places in the crowd. 
The colonel faced the quiet group. 
First, he said, let every man pledge to 
abide by the majority decision, what- 
ever it be. There were nods, a few “I 
wills!”, then silence. 

The vote, Colonel Cox said, was 38 
white beans and 42 red. The prisoners 
would be whipped! 

The floggings were not gentle. The 
crowd voted to let Colonel Cox set the 
number of strokes for each prisoner. 


Twelve of them—young Welch was too 
badly hurt to be punished with the 
others—were stripped to the waist and 
bound to trees. Colonel Cox counted out 
each man’s punishment. Bill Fox, 
wounded in the side, got off lightest, 
with four lashes. A young man whose 
pre-battle taunts from the hotel porch 
had been loudest received the worst— 
39 lashes. Townspeople vied grimly for 
the privilege of administering the sen- 
tences for whipping. 

After the floggings, the gang mem- 
bers were “rivered,”” pushed into the 
current on oarless skiffs and warned 
never to return. Only Welch, near death, 
was allowed to stay on in Bellevue. He 
recovered and lived the rest of his life 
in the Bellevue area. 

As the skiffs with the gang members 
and three days’ food supply drifted 
down-river, Bellevue turned back to its 
normal way of life. The “war” was to 
haunt the town for decades, even 
though it marked the beginning of a 
decline in lawlessness in the new state’s 
isolated communities. 

Up and down the Mississippi, where 
men knew Brown only as a smiling host 
with a charming wife, there were out- 
raged reactions to news of his death. 
The indignation reached its peak in 
Dubuque, where the attractive Mrs. 
Brown sought refuge after burying her 
husband. She pleaded at a church meet- 
ing for Dubuquers to avenge Brown’s 
“murder.” She stirred considerable sym- 
pathy, a few indignant letters to the 
state government, but no action. 

In Jackson County outside Bellevue 
there was indignation, too, by citizens 
who hadn’t had contact with the Brown 
woodchoppers. The county seat was 
shifted from Bellevue to Maquoketa be- 
cause of the “war.” And Brown’s out- 
of-Bellevue friends were to stir up “pio- 
neer picnics” for years afterward with 
orations denouncing the “lynching.” 

Colonel Cox, typically, was to cloud 
his role in the “war” by getting roar- 
ing drunk on his way home from the 
event. He stopped at a few farms along 
the road. Friends, scarcely steadier than 
he, would support him on each side 
while he rose in the back of a wagon 
to denounce and challenge men who had 
not joined the posse. 

Jackson County never again saw the 
“rivered” gang members, but it heard 
of them. In 1845, three of Brown’s 
“woodchoppers” were with a group 
that robbed and killed Colonel George 
Davenport. One of the three, Aaron 
Long, who had escaped death five years 
before by a margin of only five red 
beans, was hanged for his role in the 
Davenport murder. 
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At a hotel, Dudley Koontz receives carnation for check stub. 
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At service station Pauline Friend, Dud Koontz, Mickey Simp- 
son, Marty Ribble, and Joan Koontz get information on bus. 
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At first stop, Chuckie Hyde leads off bowling for her team. 


Leaping with joy, Carla Ormson got strike to win new clue. 
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TREASURE HUNT 


This vear the clues in this annual party given 


by a group of young Cedar Rapids couples 


led to bus rides, a bowling alley. Bohemians 


by JOAN LIFFRING 


OR the past seven years, a group of Cedar Rapids couples 

has held an annual treasure hunt in the late fall that 
has become well known for its ingenuity. Meeting early Sat- 
trday afternoon, the group of 75 is divided into teams of 
seven to eight couples. Timers follow teams and award points 
for each of three legs. 

This year the first major clue said each team had to go 
to the Tropic Lanes bowling alley where one girl on each 
team had to bowl a strike. On making it, the team was 
given the stub of a check from a downtown hotel or store 
{a different one for each team). On presenting the stub, 
the team received a box containing a lone carnation which 
bad to be sold for a quarter on a certain street corner. 

After regrouping, a second major clue was handed out 
informing the.team that Will Lamb could be found riding 
a bus between Bever and Willis Parks. After the bus was 


located, a member of a team had to board it, before Lamb 
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Citeryl Lamb pins winning blue ribbon on Carla Ormson. 








Joan Koontz, Tom Hyde, Joyce and Bill Steele cheer winners. 


would hand them the location of the next gathering spot. 

The final major clue began by each team receiving a list 
of items from a grocery store which had to be translated 
into the ounces they contained, each ounce standing for a 
letter of the alphabet. The puzzle led them, after detours 
to two homes for instructions in mailboxes, to the East End 
Pharmacy where they received a letter written in Bohemian. 
The wildest clamor of the day came in trying to find someone 
to translate it for them—not too difficult in Cedar Rapids. 

The letter instructed team members to find a 10-day-old 
copy of the Cedar Rapids Gazette for further information. 
In the personal column of the Want Ads was a poem with 
the first letter of each line spelling Ced-Rel, a local restau- 
rant, where the teams gathered for dinner at seven. Members 
of the winning squad were presented with blue ribbons. 

As is customary, the losing team was announced as the 
party committee for next year. 
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At Parsons, students cut across campus in front of Barhydt Chapel. The ivy-covered building is used for daily worship services. 


PRODIGIOUS PARSONS 


In five years indefatigable Millard Roberts has nearly rebuilt 


this Fairfield college — student body, faculty, dorms, and all. 


by LEWIS WHEELOCK 


ARSONS College’s president, Dr. 

Millard G. Roberts, is justifiably 
proud as he ticks off the accomplish- 
ments of the last four years on his fin- 
gers: a quadrupled enrollment, faculty 
salaries raised an average of 50%, cam- 
pus physical plant doubled in value, a 
staggering debt load removed, a 400% 
increase in the number of Ph.D’s on 
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the faculty, solid and growing support 
from all gift sources. 

For Parsons, the result is a spectacu- 
lar improvement in its position on all 
types of ratings (from the lower tenth 
to the upper tenth in some cases) and 
a claim to being “the fastest-growing 
college in the middle west.” 

The college’s recent record would un- 
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doubtedly win a firm nod of approval 
from its founder, Lewis Parsons, who 


made his own fortune by hard work. § 


A New York state merchant, Parsons 
became interested in Iowa while visit- 
ing a son, Charles, in Keokuk. He even- 


tually invested his savings in land in f 


Jasper, Hancock, Worth, Polk, and 


Cerro Gordo counties at $1.50 per [ 
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acre. When he died in 1855, he left the 
bulk of his estate toward founding an 
“institution of learning’ in Iowa. 

The Civil War intervened and little 
was done about the bequest till 1869 
when the executors visited Iowa and 
considered claims of Marshalltown, Des 
Moines, and Cedar Rapids for the be- 
quest. Interestingly enough, however, it 
was eventually Fairfield, which in 1874 
raised $27,000 in subscriptions in two 
weeks and gained the bequest. The 
executors of the Parsons estate then 
turned over $4,000 in money and securi- 
ties and land aggregating 3,560 acres. 

The new Board of Trustees then 
bought the home of Bernhart Henn and 
its twenty acres for the college. This 
home, built around 1857 of brick with 
wood columns, still serves the college as 
Ewing Hall. 

The continuing interest of the Par- 
sons family was of great importance to 
the college. One son, Charles Parsons, 
left the college a total of over $150,000. 
Another of the original executors of his 
father’s will was General Lewis B. Par- 
sons Jr. (1818-1907). A frequent cam- 
pus visitor, he was chief of rail and 
river transportation for the Union armies 
of the West and Southwest in the 
Civil War. A grandson of the founder, 
Willis Edwards Parsons, was president 
from 1904 to 1913. 

Gradually, the campus came to en- 
compass more than fifty-five acres of 
rolling woodland on the northern edge 
of Fairfield. In 1905, F. E. Pease of 
Des Moines, a noted landscape archi- 
tect, began his work on the Parsons 
campus. The campus in Fairfield is just- 
ly considered to be one of the most 
beautiful in the state with more than 
200 kinds of plants and trees. 

Barhydt Chapel was completed in 
1912 and has always been a focal point 
of student life. Chapel is compulsory 
for all students once a week. Daily vol- 
untary worship services are held there 
and Sunday church services are held 
weekly. In 1915, Parsons Hall was com- 
pleted. This building is built of stone in 
the same Gothic design as the chapel 
and is connected to it by a cloister. 

Thomas D. Foster of Ottumwa helped 
the college secure a library from Andrew 
Carnegie in 1907 and was active in get- 
ing a gymnasium, which was completed 
in 1909. Mr. Foster had also helped 
build the science structure, Foster Hall, 
and the administration and classroom 
building, Fairfield Hall, after a fire 
had almost totally destroyed the col- 
lege in 1902. 

This flurry of building in the early 
part of the present century was un- 
matched until the present administration 





President Millard G. Roberts (1.), vice-pres. F. L. Walters meet in reception hall. 


of Dr. Millard G. Roberts, which be- 
gan in 1955. The only new building 
up to that time was the men’s dormi- 
tory of contemporary design, Howard 
Hall, built in 1952 through the gener- 
osity of Hubert E. Howard, graduate 
and long time friend of the college. Mr. 
Howard in December of 1958 gave the 
college the funds to build a matching 


building for another men’s dormitory. 

The large and handsome Hoerner- 
Weissenburger Dormitory and Com- 
mons was opened in December of 1957. 
The residence houses 78 women while 
the kitchen, dining room and lounge 
facilities of the Commons can serve over 
eight hundred students. 

In December of 1958, the first basket- 


Students relax in a lounge of new Hoerner-Weissenburger Dormitory on a Saturday. 
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History professor Robert Tree 
with Howard Conkey in student union. 


meets 


ball game was played in the new Fry- 
Thomas fieldhouse which seats more 
than 3500 people. 

But this great building expansion is 
only a part of the growth that has re- 
cently taken place on the campus. In 
the Fifteen Year Plan drawn up at the 
beginning of the present administration, 
Dr. Roberts and the Board of Trustees 
outlined various specific ways in which 
they desired to strengthen the college. 

First was the desire to strengthen the 
Christian purpose of the college. From 
1955 to 1958, the chapel board was 
organized with 140 students working 
on 80 committees. Then a fine 40-voice 
chapel choir was formed. A major field 
of study in Christian education was set 
up and the number of students planning 
to enter the Christian ministry rose from 
1 to 20. More recently, the religious 
curriculum of the college has been re- 
organized to improve and to further 
emphasize the central importance of the 
six semester hours of religion required 
of all students. At the same time, the 
college recognizes the needs of its Catho- 
lic and Jewish students and foreign stu- 
dents of different faiths. 

The second emphasis in the Plan was 
to provide for a “first quality liberal 
arts education.” The faculty rose from 
29 to 47 with four times as many 
earned doctorates in 1958 as in 1955. 
The median faculty salary has been 
raised from $3,750 in 1954 to a present 
median of $5,500, which places Parsons 


In conference are Raymond McCann and the Rev. James Robertson, dean of chapel. 
























in the top five per cent relative to facul- 
ty pay among the member colleges of 
the North Central Association. 

Third, the Plan sought to strengthen 
the college in enrollment and finances. 
The increase in enrollment has been one 
of the most dramatic elements in the 
growth of the college. In 1954, Parsons 
had one faculty member for every 6 
students. Dr. Roberts has pointed out, 
“This was economically an impossible 
situation, for the total average income 
from tuition and fees was less than 
$2,000 a year per teacher.” Now the 
student-teacher ratio is 1514 to one and 
with the rise in enrollment, in faculty 
and in tuition, the income is now more 
than $6,000 a year per teacher. The 
enrollment has increased from 212 stu- 
dents in 1954; to 354 in 1955; to 520 
in 1956; to 678 in 1957; and, at present, 
is a little over 800. Thus, enrollment 
has virtually quadrupled under the 
present administration. 

By rehabilitation of the main plant 
and erection of new buildings, beds in- 
creased from 110 in 1955 to 448 in 
1958; dining facilities from 110 to 800; 
and classroom seats from 450 to 1,180. 
The $257,000 loan on campus holdings 
was paid off in the same period and 
the $425,000 Hoerner-Weissenburger 
Dormitory and Commons and_ the 
$300,000 Fry-Thomas Fieldhouse were 
constructed. With a thousand students 
as a goal, the new Howard Dormitory 
will satisfy the needs of resident stu- 
dent housing. In the very near future, 
there will be an expansion of the more 
than 30,000 volume library which will 
more than double the stack space and 
student seating. Also, the Chapel will 
be renovated. 

Yet in the face of a growth so phe- 
nomenal that it has captured nation- 
wide attention, the essential nature of 
the small church-related college has been 
carefully preserved. Perhaps the essence 
of such an education is based on indi- 
vidual attention. This, after all is said 
and done, is the main advantage the 
small college has to offer. 

Students are encouraged to feel wel- 
come in the homes of the faculty and 
it is felt that much vital education is 
carried on in such surroundings. Special 
scheduled tutorial sessions are available 
for all courses in an effort to be certain 
that the weaker students are getting all 
aid possible, and that the stronger stu- 
dents have the opportunity to ask ques- 
tions which are sometimes precluded in 
regular classroom sessions. In addition, 
there is a sound and comprehensive 
honors program in operation on the 
campus, giving talented students semi- 
mar experience and the experience of 
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researching and writing an honors thesis. 

As is true on any small college cam- 
drawn closely 
together through a variety of 
campus-oriented activities. There is a 
full slate of athletic teams, musical 
groups, publications, and clubs. Parsons 
has two sororities and three fraternities, 
all nationally affiliated. 

Freshmen gather on campus in the 
fall for an orientation week. They are 
required to wear green beanies until 
after the Homecoming football game. 
A Homecoming tug-of-war between the 
upperclassmen and the freshmen men 
determines if they are to be left on un- 
til Thanksgiving. The freshmen always 
win the boisterous event. 

Among the changes that have been 
made since Dr. Roberts arrived on the 
Parsons’ scene has been a provision for 
giving sabbatical leaves every seven 
years, rather than every ten, as had 
been the case. Parsons is one of the few 
small colleges that grant such leaves 
with pay for travel and study. 

A new humanities program has also 
been introduced which is modestly based 
on the great books program of the 
University of Chicago. All students and 
all faculty participate on the basis that 
great works should be read and not 
simply read about. The first term of the 
course has covered such works as the 
Iliad, the Oedipus Rex, The Pelopon- 
nesian War by Thucydides, and Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Next term the program will go 
into the Greek philosophers. Guest lec- 
turers, expert in the field, lecture to the 
student body on each work covered and 
then faculty-student discussion groups 
analyze the works. 

All agree, however, that first credit 
must be given to Dr. Roberts himself. 
A man who earned scholarships from 
the universities of Syracuse, Yale, and 
Chicago, Roberts holds the Bachelor of 
Arts and the Bachelor of Divinity de- 
grees as well as an earned Ph.D in his- 
tory and several distinguished fellow- 
ships. He was a minister of Brick 
Presbyterian Church in New York be- 
fore coming to Parsons. 

Dr. Roberts is noted for both his can- 
dor and his energy. When he first came 
to Iowa, he called on a Des Moines man 
who holds the purse strings for one of 
lowa’s most generous foundations. He 
started off the conversation by saying, 
“I'm not sure I have anything to offer 
you right now, but I will have in a few 
years. In the meantime, I’d just like to 
have you know who I am.” 

A professional public speaker, Dr. 
Roberts gives some 250 speeches and 
sermons a year. When commencement 
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Men gather on terrace of Hubert E. Howard Dormitory which was completed in 1952. 


Parsons’ tree-studded campus is unusually attractive. View is of the science hall. 
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time rolls around in the spring, he may 
go for three months without a vacant 
speaking day on his calendar. He is out 
of his office more than half of each 
week on the average and last year 
traveled 50,000 miles by train and plane 
and almost 60,000 miles by car. At the 
same time, he teaches a course in re- 
ligion and is personally known by the 
expanding student body. 

There is a flair for the dramatic in 
Dr. Roberts which reaches from his 
careful concern for the ceremonial func- 
tions of a college to his almost theatri- 
cal office. Remodeled from an old store- 
room, the immense office is tastefully 
decorated in fine antiques, mostly sal- 
vaged from dusty corners of the campus. 

Dr. Roberts is chaplain of the Iowa 
National Guard and has been a princi- 
pal spark plug of the Iowa College 
Foundation. 

The president's wife, Dr. Louise 
Acker Roberts, is a scholar and dynamo 
in her own right. Operating on four 
and a half hours of sleep a night, she 
teaches five courses at the college in 
English and in the Humanities program, 
raises four children (two boys and two 
girls, aged six to eleven), is writing a 
book, does her own housework, and fills 
the busy social schedule of a college 
president’s wife. Finding herself with 
time to spare last summer, she removed 
the wallpaper and painted every room 
in their large house. 

The enthusiasm of Dr. and Mrs. 
Roberts has spread throughout the fac- 
ulty, the student body, the alumni, and 
the Board of Trustees. It is reflected in 
the voluntary contributions, both in time 
and money, of the college staff; it is 
shown in the fact that several trustees 
have raised their annual gifts by ten 
times in the last four years over a 
Temporarily forced to use high school field, Parsons loses to Buena Vista, 27-7. previous average; it is demonstrated by 

contributions of $33,000 last year by 
1,500 alumni to the alumni fund with 
a 600% increase in the number of 
donors in two years. 

At a time when the nation is in- 
creasingly aware of educational prob- 
lems and increasingly nervous about the 
shortage of college space, Parsons poses 
a heartening example. If other small 
colleges could show a similar healthy 
growth in the face of a record and rising 
college enrollment, some of America’s 
educational jitters might be reasonably 
and intelligently allayed. 


Racks take freshmen to football opener. Helen Kochel answers phone in dorm. 


from Fairfield Hall to Parsons 


Two women students use the walk t) 
Hall which adjoins the chapel. 
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In Iowa Collections 





TOWARD PEACE by Philip Evergood er 


His work is usually classed as ‘Social Realism” or “Social Comment Paint- 
ing.” Evergood is represented in the permanent collection of many of the 
leading museums of the country. He has had numerous one-man shows in 
New York. He has taught painting at Iowa State Teachers College as an é 
artist-in-residence during two recent summer sessions. 


Philip Evergood is a well known American painter living in Connecticut. ; 


 « re ‘ ‘ a 
Evergood’s “Toward Peace” is now in the permanent collection of ISTC. . 
The 22”x48” oil was executed in the 40’s as a mural study for a competition - 
held by the Museum of Modern Art in New York. Selected artists partici- a 


pated by entering scale studies, such as this one, and one full-sized detail. 














THOSE PLATES 


E think it’s a shame Russell 

Brown, Director of Public Safety, 
is back-sliding from the striking license 
plate colors he issued this year. For 
those of you who haven’t seen them— 
and you’d have to be miles away—they 
are black letters on a background of- 
ficially described as chartreuse. 

“Electric yellow with a vague tinge 
of mold” is perhaps a better description. 

Life with the juke box-inspired plates 
is bad enough now, but think of next 
December when we are promised black 
and white replacements. What a come- 
down it will be. Our eyes, adjusted to 
the glare, will be out of focus until 
Christmas. 

Why not carry things on to their logi- 
cal conclusion? For instance, we could 
allow drivers with a perfect safety rec- 
ord (preferably never taking their cars 
out of the garage) their choice of deco- 
rator colors. Tasmanian tangerine and 
royal raspberry, maybe. Drivers who in- 
sist on darting in front of traffic from 
country intersections could be given 
blinking plates in fluorescent fuchsias 
with sparkling glitter decoratively added 
to the numbers. The possibilities are 
endless. 





MOOCHES AND SPOOKS 


UST TWO days before four men 
were arrested in Des Moines this 
winter on mail fraud charges in con- 
nection with selling nut vending ma- 
chines, we had a long conversation with 
a similar vending machine salesman in 
a hotel lobby. It was one of those chance 
encounters which provided grist for the 
conversational mill for days afterward. 
Sampson, as I shall call him, divides 
all customers into “mooches” and 


“spooks”. The former buy, the latter 
don’t. In his short selling career (I'd 
judge him to be 32), Sampson has ped- 
dled encyclopedias, vacuum cleaners, 
house siding, health insurance, and an 
array of other items. He even spent two 
weeks recently on a government bond 





chain letter idea, netting $2,000 for all 
his trouble. 

His philosophy is that if anyone is 
stupid enough to fall for his line, they 
deserve to get stung. 

A scholar of his profession, Sampson 
collects pitches as others amass match- 
books. He’ll listen to any man who un- 
happily chances to his door for an hour 
to see how he works. “After sixty min- 
utes, I usually get tired.” 

No matter what the product, most 
fast-spiel salesmen use the same ap- 
proach. Usually the prospects are as- 
sured that they were selected for “ad- 
vertising’” purposes of some kind, or 
that this is a demonstration model, or 
that the salesmen want cooperation with 
some trumped-up promotion being plan- 
ned. An encyclopedia firm even advises 
salesmen to take 55 minutes (no more, 
no less) before they even let the pros- 
pects know what is being pitched. 

Sampson claims that a vacuum cleaner 
outfit urges salesmen to demonstrate 
the machine for 50 minutes before really 
getting into the sell. When it comes 
down to the close, Sampson has the 
approaches similarly at his fingertips, 
including the insurance salesman’s hyp- 
notically moving pen that checks off 
points until it winds up in the cus- 
tomer’s fist almost unnoticed. 

His favorite Iowa sale concerned a 
couple whom he and a _ supervisor 
pitched for house siding. Following in- 
structions, he called on the couple, 
pointed out they needed new siding 
(which they did), and allayed their 
fears over the cost by pointing out that 
his firm’s president was in town that 
night for a sales meeting and was 
anxious to make a call himself. After a 
big buildup about the importance of the 
president, he left. 

That evening Sampson returned with 
his confederate, who posed as the com- 
pany’s president, black homburg and the 
works. Sniffing disdainfully as he en- 
tered the house, the “president” handed 
his hat to the owner as if he were a 
butler, doffed his coat in Sampson's 
obsequious arms, gingerly brushed off 





a chair, and proceeded to make the sale 
in five minutes — at three times the 
going price. 

It takes a shyster to fool a shyster. 
Sampson revels in outwitting another 
pressure boy he dislikes. In a compli- 
cated series of maneuvers, he suggested 
the salesman call on a friend about a 
vacuum cleaner. The friend “found” he 
could help pay for his cleaner if any- 
one he knew also bought one — at $25 
a mame. He ordered the machine by 
borrowing the down payment from the 
salesman and then gave him the names 
of enough friends to cover the entire 
cost. The friends in turn “bought” ma- 
chines, guaranteeing the first man’s $25 
a name, borrowing from the salesman, 
and giving another prospect’s name. By 
the time the company and salesman 
caught on to the merry-go-round, the 
first man had legally secure ownership 
in his vacuum cleaner, and six other 
families had gleefully vacuumed every- 
thing they could think of with their 
models before returning them as being 
completely unsatisfactory. 

Sampson is quick to point out pri- 
vately that most people are idiots to buy 
from men they don’t know. “They ought 
to have enough sense to buy from 
people in their own towns.” He says 
the fatal move is for any prospect to 
think over a purchase for five minutes. 
“If they stop to think, you’re done. 
When a man tells me he is going in 
the other room to talk it over with his 
wife, I just quietly pick up my hat and 
coat and leave.” 





COUNTRY GUIDE 


NE Iowa farmer has contributed his 

bit to the motoring public by erect- 
ing a large sign on his country cross- 
roads farm. About eight feet tall and 
about three and a half feet wide it gives 
exact directions to a dozen towns such 
as “Elma 1 N. 8 E.” Deserved credit 
belongs to John P. Wright. 
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ART 


STRING ensemble provided back- 
ground at the opening reception 
for a show of drawings by the pupils of 
James Lechay at Iowa City early this 
winter. It was rather major fanfare for 
a minor, but highly interesting, exhibit. 
Some nine students were represented 
with 86 works. David Amland’s death 
scenes, or at least that is the impression 
they gave, in red were highly expressive. 
Frank Sampson’s works displayed a 
great deal of power for the limited 
medium. Several sketches by Louise 
Odes had an eerie, disturbing quality. 
The precise, detailed, realistic draw- 
ings by Tom Lawton showed unusual 
craftsmanship. Even a care for exact- 
ness did not upset a good ability to 
suggest a mood. 

Works by Norman Baasch, Bob 
Wolfe, Bonnie Rasmussen, Richard 
Hicks, and Alexandra McCoy displayed 
a wide range of styles and a diversity 
of interests. There were even several 
Iowa landscapes in the show, a welcome 
sign to those somewhat bothered by a 
seeming myopia toward the local en- 
vironment by the Iowa City group. 





THEATER 

For two weeks in this area (in Omaha 
and Des Moines), the road company of 
“The Music Man” played to capacity 
audiences. A delightful caricature of pre- 
World War I Iowa, the musical is good 
fun from start to finish. The sympa- 
thetic spoof won in Iowa the acclaim 
of its most sensitive critics, the original 
subjects. One of them remarked, “The 
costumes typified the show to me. They 
were outlandish without being ridiculous. 
You felt no resentment as you recalled 
fond memories of the River City of your 
childhood.” 


The vote of those who had also seen 
the New York cast was highly favor- 
able. They felt that Forrest Tucker was 
just as good as Robert Preston and made 
reservations only for Marian, the libra- 
rian, and the boy, Winthrop. Sweet and 
light-footed, the four fat women nearly 


stole the show. 
Here, as everywhere, the finale was 


particularly remarkable as the capti- 
vating rhythm led the enthusiastic au- 
diences from the close of the show to 
curtain calls without a break in the 


spell. 
50 


Welcome Drag Racers 
(Continued from page 12) 


he owns, rent-free, for the drag strip); 
Prof. H. M. Black, head of mechanical 
engineering at the College; Dr. E. W. 
Remley, minister of the Presbyterian 
church; Fred White, retired head of the 
Highway Commission; Charles F. Barr, 
owner of Ames Reliable Feed Co.; Mar- 
garet White, secretary to Dean R. M. 
Hixon, of the graduate college, I. S. C.; 
and also Dr. Hixon. 

For four years, Lambert has spent 
much time and energy working with 
hotrod groups. Mindful of the need for 
better public relations, he organized the 
advisory board and has attempted to 
correct mistaken notions many of us 
have about hotrodders and drag racing. 

A tall, unassuming Navy veteran in 
his middle thirties, Bob Lambert is a 
slow-moving, quick-thinking individual 
who always speaks in quiet, even 
tones—even when he’s surrounded by 
the bellowing roar of automobile engines 
out at the Ames Drag Strip. 

Several miles south of Ames on high- 
way 69, a homemade sign and an un- 
pretentious dirt road lead to the drag 
strip. There are no grandstands or 
bleachers; thus it is hard to tell who 
are the spectators and who are the con- 
testants. Focal point of the scene is a 
frame-built control tower about 10x 10 
feet square, located at the starting line. 

Bob Lambert’s post on the tower gives 
him a good view of the drag race events. 
Fifteen feet below the tower, on the two 
starting lanes, are two cars of relatively 
identical weight and horsepower. With 
engines revved up to an increasing roar, 
they scream down 200 feet of con- 
crete—in a matter of seconds—and then 
head down an oiled dirt road for the 
quarter-mile finish line. Another quarter- 
mile of track allows space for slowing 
down and turning around. They return 
to the starting area via a separate road. 

The start of a drag race is spec- 
tacular. Rear tires spin momentarily, 
sending out a high-pitched screech, fol- 
lowed by the smell and smoke of 
scorched rubber. It appears that cars 
take terrific punishment under such 
sudden acceleration. 

“It’s probably hard on cars,” admits 
Lambert, “but you must remember that 
these young men keep their cars in top 
shape and most of them have respect 
for engines. There is occasional trans- 
mission damage—about once every thou- 
sand starts. And, as for tires, many of 
the contestants use ‘slicks’—they change 
them after they get to the strip and 
before they go home.” 

Lambert points out that the facilities 


of the Ames Drag Strip have been “a 
do-it-yourself” project for the Night- 
crawlers. And it’s apparent that the 
lack of elaborate installations does not 
make much difference to the contestants 
and fans, all of whom are most con- 
cerned with the cars and the races. 

Not at all the flashy or showoff type 
of person you might expect to be the 
guiding influence for young hotrodders, 
Bob Lambert minimizes his role in the 
club activities and drag races, saying 
that he’s there “just in case somebody 
needs help with a problem’. 

Consequently, he’s bombarded with 
all kinds of problems and questions: 
“Should a racing motorcycle compete in 
a class by itself—or with the hottest 
car in the field?” “Where can someone 
get a gallon of water for a radiator?” 
“How can you prevent fuel lines from 
vapor locking on a 95-degree day?” 

He answers the questions patiently, as 
he is surrounded by levi-clad boys who 
clamber up and down the control tower 
ladder to claim trophies or officiate in 
drag races. They all have obvious re- 
spect for his suggestions or decisions. 
In the vernacular of the hotrodders, he’s 
the “greatest.” 

Lambert’s official title at the drag 
strip is “track steward”—which means 
he’s a combination umpire, traffic mana- 
ger, coach, technical advisor, teacher, 
disciplinarian, and willing listener. 

He is proud of the fact that compe- 
tition at the track is open to anyone. 
The only requirements are a one dollar 
entry fee; a twenty-five cent “pit” pass 
(to the starting area), and compliance 
with a stringent safety check on vital 
mechanical equipment of a car. Public 
liability insurance covers spectators and 


contestants alike. / 
The only prizes awarded are trophies— 


“about one hundred dollars’ worth a 
week,” says Lambert. The Nightcrawlers 
operate the track on a slim profit mar- 
gin, he explains, which “makes this drag 
strip unique.” He adds, “The only other 
permanent drag strip installation in 
Iowa—at Des Moines—is owned by a 
private investor, not a hotrod club.” 
How did Robert Lambert, mathemat- 
ics professor, find himself serving as 
track steward for a drag strip? ; 
“I fell into this thing by chance,” he 
says, with a smile, “after being invited | 
to a drag race at the Nevada airport 
several years ago. I had always enjoyed © 
tuning up our car, so I entered one of © 
the races and won. There was quite a 
number of boys there that day who © 
wanted to get a good timing track 
started in central Iowa. They asked for 
help, and I’ve been working with various © 
groups of them ever since.” k 
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Lambert’s wife, Betty, is often on 
hand at the drag strip. She shares her 
husband’s enthusiasm for the Night- 
crawlers club. But she says, wistfully, 
“After we became interested in all this, 
we were surprised when some of our 
friends politely indicated their disap- 
proval. They not only didn’t understand 
why we were spending our time and 
energy on these young men; they implied 
they thought we were lowering our- 
selves considerably.” 

Lambert adds, “Some people think 
I'm just plain crazy to spend most of 
my Sundays out here. But these hot- 
rodders need mature advice and guid- 
ance,” he continues, ‘‘and I haven’t come 
across anything yet which indicates that 
they don’t appreciate sincere adult lead- 
ership. They have a chance to develop 
their interest and knowledge of cars 
through their hotrod clubs and the drag 
strip—and they learn a lot about work- 
ing with others, too.” 

“I wish the public had a better idea 
of what drag racing is all about,” he 
says hopefully, “and I wish more peo- 
ple knew that a well-guided hotrod 
club can be a troublesaver—not a 
troublemaker.” 

“You'd be interested in what kinds 
of young men these Nightcrawlers are. 
Some of ’em are mechanics—the best 
in town. Others are college students. 
We have married men with families, 
and high school boys, too. They’re all 
hard-working young men who don’t 
have time to get into trouble,” he sum- 
med up. 

A visit to a Nightcrawler meeting 
confirms Lambert’s high regard for the 
club members. They’re a _ courteous, 
neatly-dressed group of youths (not a 
ducktailed haircut in the group, inci- 
dentally . . .) who banter back and 
forth about their visits to the ‘‘bone- 
yard” (auto grave yard) in search of 
auto parts. They horsetrade for needed 
pieces, often helping one another with 
mechanical problems and earnestly argu- 
ing the merits of various types of en- 
gine modifications. 

At the club meetings and out at the 
drag strip, it is obvious that Lambert 
has the cooperation and full respect of 
all the young men involved. If a decision 
is necessary, Lambert's ruling is accepted 
without bickering. He doesn’t “run” the 
club or the drag strip in any sense—the 
Nightcrawlers do that—but he’s always 
there to help. 

At the end of a five or six hour day 
at the drag strip, Bob and Betty Lam- 
bert wearily head for home, where their 
two small sons have been enjoying the 
attention of Betty’s mother. 

The only compensation they receive 


for their long hours in behalf of the 
hotrodders is the respect and admiration 
of the young men who know them. 

That admiration was well illustrated 
by an anonymous club member who 
spotted Lambert’s car in downtown 
Ames one day—with an overtime park- 
ing summons on the windshield. This 
young friend put fifty cents into the 
summons envelope and left it with this 
note—neatly lettered on a torn scrap 
of brown paper—on the dashboard of 
the car: 
“From a Nightcrawler who 
wants to show some small thanks 
for the support you have shown us 
in the interest of cars. We thank 
you for your mature insight into 
the teenage car problem which is 
serious in our state. Again I say 
thanks—and here’s hoping you 
stay with us for a long time.” 
Lambert, who was late getting back 
to the parking meter because he had 
been speaking to a service club in behalf 
of the Nightcrawlers and their drag 
strip, comments: 

“Now you can’t help being interested 
in a group of young men of that cali- 
ber, can you?” 





Old Sheldall School 


(Continued from page 11) 


gathering place. Among the many meet- 
ings held there were musical sessions 
organized by the local settlers. When 
a new school was built in 1885, music 
probably saved the building. The River- 
side Cornet Band, which had been or- 
ganized, bought the school to use as a 
practice room. In 1886, they moved it 
three quarters of a mile northwest of its 
original site where it stood for four 
years. Then it was moved to the town 
of Randall where it was used as a 
dwelling until 1915. 

In 1916, members of the Riverside 
Band raised enough funds to move the 
venerable building back to its original 
site on ground donated by Mrs. Carrie 
Henryson. The school had been named 
after Lars Sheldall, the resident owner 
of the site when the school was es- 
tablished so long ago. 

Now the school houses a little mu- 
seum of local antiques—two reed or- 
gans, an old oil lamp, quaint agricul- 
tural instruments, the hub from a mas- 
sive wheel. On the walls are hung lists 
of the pioneer sponsors. A little case 
preserves a book recording activities of 
the school (including a visit to an In- 
dian camp), a few faded photographs 


(Continued on next page) 





ANTIQUES 











by Dorothy Reid 


A to Carpenter’s antique shop 
in Ogden is more fun than a pic- 
nic. There are six rooms of every kind 
of antique you can imagine, from old 
parasol-type baby carriages to the finest 
in china and cranberry hanging lamps. 

I didn’t get to stay half long enough. 
It is better to go with another antiquet 
so you will not get dragged away before 
you are ready to leave. 

John A. Carpenter started his shop in 
1949, and moved to his present location 
in late 1956. He has been a collector for 
thirty years and has become more in- 
terested each year. A distant cousin, 
Dr. R. B. Messer of Ogden, a dentist, 
first stirred Mr. Carpenter’s interest in 
antiques. 

Before going into the antique business, 
Mr. Carpenter was the pianist for the 
orchestra of Mr. John V. Eppel who 
procured the original melody for, and 
popularized the tune, “The Missouri 
Waltz.” 

When I visited the shop in August 
the most expensive items at that time 
were Mr. Carpenter’s collection of Coin 
glass and several beautiful hanging 
lamps. He says that he always has fifty 
cent and one dollar tables. These tables 
are wonderful for those collectors who 
do not like to spend much but enjoy 
finding small interesting items. Besides 
glass, copper, brass, china, and odds 
and ends, he also has some beautiful 
furniture. 

One thing I particularly enjoyed and 
appreciated in Mr. Carpenter’s shop was 
the little explanatory notes he has af- 
fixed to various items telling what they 
are, what they are called, and the ap- 
proximate age. This is one of the most 
helpful courtesies I have ever seen in a 
shop. A great many people are too em- 
barrassed to ask questions (I am not 
and probably ask a great deal too 
many), so they leave most shops not 
knowing much more than they did when 
they entered, and this is no way to be- 
come well informed on antiques. 

The Carpenter shop is easy to find. 
It is on Highway 169 as you enter 
Ogden from the south, and there are 
many signs to guide your way. 





This is the first in a series of re- 
ports on some lowa antique shops which 
will be featured from time to time in 
this column. 
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Sabbath Dishes 


by Marysue Kritzman 


HINKING of the Bookin kitchen in 

Ottumwa makes my nose tingle no 
matter where I am. A deep involuntary 
breath evokes memories of pungent 
odors—salt mingling with vinegar— 
sharp smells of onion and garlic—plus 
strange exotic fragrances of spice. 

My first whiff of the wonderful food 
at Juni’s house came when I was in the 
seventh grade at Adams School in Ot- 
tumwa. On our way home from or- 
chestra practice we stopped first at her 
house, only a block from mine, on Birch 
Avenue. Her mother, that Friday after- 
noon, was baking what she called the 
Sabbath loaf. To a young Methodist, 
this translated itself to “bread for 
Sunday.” 

I was intrigued by the deft way she 
braided and shaped the bread to form a 
beehive. I was fascinated by the mar- 
velously different assortment of smells 
in that kitchen. Up to then, my young 
nose was accustomed to strictly every- 
day fragrances such as vanilla and cin- 
namon, used mostly by my mother. 

Juni, the eldest of the Nate Bookin 
family of three girls and a boy, has 
remained my steadfast friend ever since. 
We early discovered the advantages of 
eating at her house on their Saturday 
Sabbath and mine on Sunday when we 
craved a weekend of good dining. 

We have attended different colleges, 
Colorado and Iowa Universities for her 
and Iowa State College for me, where 
I'm a senior in Experimental Foods. 

Last time I was in Ottumwa on vaca- 
tion, I headed for the Bookin kitchen 
to check how Juni’s mother did some- 
thing in connection with my course work. 

Mrs. Bookin was getting lunch with 
the help of her mother, Mrs. Shkolnick, 
who was visiting there. As the grand- 
mother had come over from Russia as 
a girl, she was able to supply many bits 
of lore and vast knowledge of the 
origin and significance of many of the 
Sabbath dishes. 

Hallah is the traditional white bread 
for the Jewish Sabbath, served custom- 
arily with a decanter of wine. It has 
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many variations and one family recipe 
may differ from another. The Bookin 
children vote for cinnamon and sugar, 
so that Americanized version is standard 
at their household. 

Originally of course, Mrs. Shkolnick 
remarked, the women did all the mixing 
right on the bread board, piling up the 
flour and making a hole in the center 
for the other ingredients. Juni and I 
use a bowl! 

Both women explained that the true 
flavor of Sabbath foods comes from the 
long cooking procedures which were 
developed to meet the law which de- 
creed no work be done, or a fire lighted, 
from sundown Friday until sundown 
Saturday. Speeding up and adapting 
cannot be done without sacrificing the 
true flavor of the food. 


MOTHER’S HALLAH 


6-8 cups flour 2 tsp. salt 
1 cake yeast 1 egg 

3 Tbsp. sugar 1 cup water 
2 Tbsp. oil 


Y cup lukewarm water 
Sprinkle of nutmeg and ginger 
(cinnamon optional here) 


Put sifted flour in a large bowl and 
make a well in the flour. Crumble yeast 
into the well with 1 Tbsp. sugar and 
lukewarm water. Sprinkle some of the 
flour lightly over the ingredients in the 
well, and let stand to raise for a couple 
of hours. After the first raising, add 
oil and salt. Sprinkle with nutmeg and 
ginger. Add egg and remaining sugar. 
Mix thoroughly and add approximately 
1 cup water until flour mixture is com- 
pletely absorbed. Mix well and let raise 
again for ¥% hour. Flour a board and 
knead dough until it is firm and elastic. 

To shape the traditional bee-hive Hal- 
lah loaf, divide the dough into four 
parts. Flour cookie sheet or round flat 
pan. Make a large braid with the first 
three strips. Divide the fourth strip into 
three parts and make a slender braid. 
Place small braid down the center of 
the large braid, pressing it lightly into 
the groove. Form into circle sealing the 
ends together firmly. Let double in size. 
Brush top with melted butter or beaten 
egg to glaze. 

Bake at 350 degrees until medium 
brown. The length of time depends on 
the loaf size, but it will be from 45 to 
60 minutes. 

Variations: 

1, Bread can be sprinkled with poppy 
seeds or farina before baking. 

2. An onion can be diced up and 
kneaded into the dough during the last 
step to make a delicious onion bread. 


and a shuttle and some thread spun 


in 1865. 

Also preserved is a blackened cornet. 
No note accompanies it, but the assump- 
tion must be that it was one of the 
instruments once tooted happily by a 
member of the Riverside Band. 





At Home with Nature 
(Continued from page 31) 


influenced the owner-designer’s thinking. 

A special limestone baffle serves the 
hi-fi set in the living room. It can be 
piped throughout the house and to the 
garage. Tyler has an extensive record 
collection. 





Near the kitchen, on the other side of © 


the entry hall, is a small guest room 
which opens out on a small stone ter- 


race featuring a bench made of a single — 
limestone slab weighing a ton. Similar © 


terraces are off the dining area and 
Tyler’s bedroom. 

The master bedroom, at the end of 
the shorter wing of the ell, has a king- 
sized bed in the middle of the room fac- 
ing a glass-door wall with a spectacular 
view of the Mississippi beyond the small 
terrace. A desk makes the headboard 
for the bed. There is also a small stone 
fireplace in the room. Between the mas- 
ter bedroom and the entrance are two 
baths, back to back. Both have huge 
Roman-type tubs with three steps an- 
gling into them. Fully adjustable shower 
fixtures serve them. Above the tubs, 
glass skylights are raised above the roof 
level. They can be lit by floodlights con- 
trolled from inside the house. (Similar 
skylights serve other areas of the house. ) 
The tiled bathroom floors are heated. 

The house is completely air-condi- 
tioned and also has down-lights con- 
trolled by rheostats in every room which 
can be focused to cast squares of tri- 
angular light patterns on the floor or 
an object. 

Outside the house in the driveway 
area, Tyler has built a bright blue re- 
taining wall of concrete blocks which 
will be the backdrop for a large piece 
of modern sculpture currently being 
made by a friend. There is also a wine 
cellar nearby where the owner makes 
his own strawberry, grape, and rhu- 
barb wines. 

The rock garden and landscaping 
have been supervised by Henry Rintel- 
man of Moline who has moved in tons 
upon tons of rock, planted over 200 
varieties of Alpine plants, installed three 
and a half acres of underground irriga- 
tion, placed hundreds of trees—especial- 
ly evergreens, and created a setting that 
is colorful with blooms from early 
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spring to late in the fall. Last year, for 
example, Rintelman placed 7,000 bulbs 
of all varieties in the Tyler gardens. 

Landscaping activities are still in full 
swing on the 60-acre estate. Tyler owns 
some heavy equipment so he can do as 
much with local help as possible. 

To take advantage of the lake, Her- 
bert Tyler has a large barbecue ledge 
and dock area on the side opposite the 
house. The lake is full of fish, but few 
are ever caught, as is often true in quar- 
ries. His caretaker, Russell Grosvenor, 
did find a 20-pound carp once and de- 
lighted guests by letting it tow him 
around the lake. Tyler is planning to 
build a swimming and diving ledge 
right below the house. It will be con- 
nected with the house by a walkway 
and a circular steel staircase. 

While there are still years of develop- 
ment ahead, Tyler has finished the ma- 
jor portion of the home-building job he 
started early in 1955. The house was 
constructed completely from his design, 
right down to an unusual limestone table 
in the living room weighing 400 lbs. 

Single and 28, Tyler is a quiet, un- 
assuming young man. His reticence, 
however, conceals strong opinions, par- 
ticularly on art and design forms. Both 
his mother and father are dead. His 
father was H. F. Tyler, one of the 
founders of the Dewey Portland Cement 
Company. 

Now associated as a designer in the 
architectural firm of Stewart-Robeson- 
Laffan, Tyler is proudest of his blue 
retaining wall which employs a con- 
struction technique he devised of off- 
setting concrete blocks in a stairstep 
manner. He has found he can create 
angles of any standard degree by this 
method, thus opening new doors for 
organic architecture of the kind so elo- 
quently described in his own home. 





CREDITS 


Cover: “Flower Study” by Paul Smith, 
Cedar Falls. Page 1: drawing by Karl 
Mattern, Des Moines; p. 3 Joan Lif- 
fring; p. 4-5 Stewart Haas; p. 6-7 Don 
Bogge; p. 8-9 (1) Haas; p. 9 (2) Bogge; 
p. 10-11 Rodney Fox; p. 12-13 Pat 
Lounsbury, Jon Morgan; p. 14-17 Hank 
Bradshaw; p. 18-21 Hank Martin; p. 
22-23 (1) Los Angeles Times Photo 
Service (2-5) David Archie; p. 24-25 
Fort Dodge Messenger and Cnronicle; 
p. 26 Wilbur McVay; p. 27 Bert Vogel; 
p. 28-29 Gordon Adams; p. 30-31-32 (1) 
Liffring; p. 32 (2-3)-33 (1) Harry Boll; 
Pp. 33 (2)-34 (1-3-4) Liffring; p. 34 (2) 
Boll; p. 35-47 Liffring; p. 48 Fred 
Kircheval, Cedar Falls; p. 55-56 heads 
from Carroll Coleman, The Prairie 
Press; back cover from 1875 Historical 
Atlas of Iowa. 





Sirs: 

I've admired your magazine in the 
public library since you started publica- 
tion. Your new format makes the maga- 
zine one I want to own—show my fam- 
ily and friends—and keep. Excellent 
color printing made the Arizona High- 
ways magazine a hit—so will your good 
color work sell The Iowan. I hope you 
can keep it up. 

Edith Ann McElrath 
Davenport 


Sirs: 

In May 1956 I attended a musical 
in London called “Summer Song”. . . 
It was a spirited performance based on 
Dvorak's visit to the Midwest. The pro- 
gtam note reads, “It is on record that 
Anton Dvorak spent a short time in 
a Czech lumber town in Illinois in 
1893 . . .” This was the point of de- 
parture and since they were already far 
from the truth the authors had a head 
Start in departing even further as the 
play progressed. In this fictitious ver- 
sion, Dvorak left his family in Europe. 
When he was not playing the piano in 
a honky-tonk he was befriending newly 
arrived Czech immigrants who were dis- 
criminated against by Ma Flannagan, a 
bigoted tyrant who ruled the town be- 
cause she owned it... 

The setting was even more out- 
rageous. Spillville (or Willow Falls) 
became a sort of Klondike mining camp 
transplanted into a forest .. . 

It troubles me not so much that the 
story was untrue as that the set de- 
Signers and author may never have 
taken the trouble to find out. 


Paul Goeldner 
Dallas, Texas 


Sirs: 

I miss the lovely, colored covers on 
your issues, never did like those art 
objects that make you feel you must 
have badly impaired vision when you 
look at something through an artist’s 
(?) eyes. The “natural” ones were 
glorious and I miss them as I glance 
at our magazine racks. 


Miss Vivian Kershner 
Iowa City 





Sirs: 

Does anyone in Iowa put out a state 
guide, a list of places to see, or a brief 
history of places, though there may be 
little to see now? Loyal citizens should 
know more of the early history of their 
own city or county. I’ve just returned 
from a trip to my native Cherokee 
County. One can go for miles and not 
see a marker or board telling some early 
history. I’ve heard that Lincoln once 
owned land in Crawford County—Pilot 
Rock in Cherokee County is falling to 
pieces. An old mill once stood on the 
banks of the Little Sioux near Cherokee. 
There must have been others. This sec- 
tion of the United States should have a 
marker put up. True, there may not be 
a Battle of Bull Run to mark in Iowa 
but small incidents and items are im- 
portant, too. Also, names of pioneers. 
Where might one start to get com- 
munities interested? 

I like the magazine very much, es- 
pecially the new Iowan. 


Edna M. Lindsay 
Washington, D. C. 


Ed: The only state guide we know of 
is “lowa” in the American Guide Series 
published by Hastings House of New 
York. It was originally done by the 
Federal Writers’ Project. 


Sirs: 

Through the Iowan, I have learned 
more of the history and beauty spots in 
the state than when I lived there. And 
as an amateur photographer, I really 
appreciate the color spreads that are 
so beautifully done. 

The new format is grand. So nice to 
have no cigarette or liquor ads—or win- 
ter resort build ups—to deflect our at- 
tention from the articles. 

We lived within 45 miles of the town 
of Andrew, but had never heard of it 
until your excellent coverage. Let us 
have more of the little places brought 
into the light. 

Mrs. Wm. A, Thompson 
Seattle 


Sirs: 
I am an Iowan proud of you, and 
what you are doing to maintain for not 
only Iowa, but for the Midwest as 
a whole, a high standard of literary 
achievement and authorship. Aim high 
and continue to hit the bull’s-eye! 
Ed. S. White, Harlan 
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HERE do article ideas originate? The best answer is 

that they usually come from several sources, even for 
an individual piece. To single it down, however, we might 
take the case of this issue. Two articles were suggested by 
friends; two were found while visiting photographers; one was 
the result of a reader’s letter; two were assigned on the basis 
of common information; and two were ideas which we had 
long considered but never gotten around to. 

In the last category fall the articles on the Amish of north- 
east Iowa and the Bellevue War. The Amish piece was the 
work of Stewart Haas, a reporter on the Waterloo Courier. 
His original story and pictures were supplemented by Leo 
Ponsar and Don Bogge of Hazleton. Ponsar is a young 
farmer who needs only to finish his thesis to receive a Ph. D. 
in history from the University of Southern California. Bogge 
is an implement dealer. 

The Bellevue War story was written by Robert Beasl.y, 
who was formerly with the Dubuque Telegraph-Herald and 
is now working in Kansas City. 

The photography of Joan Liffring of Cedar Rapids domi- 
nates one section of this issue. On the Parsons College story 
it illustrates an article by Lewis Wheelock, chairman of the 
Division of Social Science. Harry Boll, whose pictures were 
also used on the Tyler story, is with the Davenport Times- 
Democrat. 

From Ames come Larry Campbell’s article on vertical inte- 
gration, the drag strip story by Pat Lounsbury, and Rod Fox’s 
fine schoolhouse pictures. Fox is on the journalism staff at 
Iowa State. Pat Lounsbury (Mrs. Richard K. Bliss) was 
formerly on newspapers in Waterloo, Des Moines, and Ames. 
Jon Morgan, who assisted on the drag strip photographs, is 
also from Ames. 

We are pleased to have another of Hank Bradshaw’s photo 
essays. This time the Des Moines photographer took on fox 
hunting, Iowa style. 

The tale of Don Larson’s pheasants was done by Cheryl 
Nicholls, a free-lance writer living in Fort Dodge. The Fort 
Dodge Messenger and Chronicle furnished the pictures. The 
Rose Bowl Report picks up odds and ends of information 
that you may have missed or didn’t get reported in full. 
We are indebted to Bob Flora for a couple of Evashevski 
stories that were new to us, anyway. 

Our cover for this issue is a study of a winter bouquet by 
Paul Smith of Cedar Falls. Smith is on the art faculty at 
Iowa State Teachers College. This is the fifth in a series 
of covers by artists of this section. The reaction to these 
covers has been remarkably varied. Some subscribers have 
protested strongly, others have rejoiced just as strongly. 
We have not settled on doing this permanently, but it might 
be pointed out that technical difficulties accompanying our 
change in format have made it impossible to keep the same 
kind of cover layout as we had before. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Address all mail to The Iowan, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Manuscripts or art submitted should be accompanied 
by addressed envelopes and return postage. The Iowan 
assumes no responsibility for return of unsolicited 
material, although every effort will be made to care 
for it properly. 


Copyright 1958 by Sentinel Publishing Company, © 
Shenandoah, Iowa. All rights reserved. Bona fide news- | 
papers and radio stations may reprint or review por- © 
tions of articles. Otherwise must not be reproduced in 7 


whole or in part without prior written consent. 





Willard D. Archie, President 
David E. Archie, Publisher-Editor 


Gordon Adams, Art and Production 





PRICES 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: one year (six issues), $7.50; two 
years, $12; three years, $18. Each additional year, $6. 


Gift subscriptions from subscribers: $6 per year for | 


each gift. 
Foreign countries: add 50 cents per year. 





SINGLE COPIES: $1.50 per copy. Special rates to 
subscribers and on bulk orders. 





COLOR BOOKLETS: Iowa in Color and This lowa. 


$1.00 each. The most beautiful publications ever done FF 


on Iowa. 32 pages each, entirely in Full Color. Printed 
on heavy paper stock. A fine gift. We have a supply 


of enclosure cards with standard greetings for any | 


occasion which we will enclose with your name signed 
or send to you. 


INCIDENTALS: Bound volumes—Volume VI, $6; 
Volumes I-V, $4. If you send us issues to be bound, 
cost is $3 per volume. Name in gold on cover, 75¢. 
(Volume VII and following to cost $9.) 

Binders—$3.50. An excellent way to keep your copies. 
These are made especially for us and have heavy, 
leatherette covers. Holds eleven copies. Returnable. 

Back copies: 50¢ per copy for all issues through 
April-May, 1958, when available. 

Scrapbook Collection: $1.00. A package of ten past 
issues. No selection possible. Good for school children 
or for giving friends a sample of Iowa life. 50¢ extra 
to foreign countries. 

Color pages: Unfolded copies of centerspreads, 25¢. 
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John Brown 
| Takes 22 Slaves 


| Through fowa. 


A nationally prominent abo- 


© litionist, John Brown, who has 
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been in Iowa a number of 
/ times on his way to and from 


| Kansas, passed through the 


state in late February. With 


| a party numbering some 15 or 


20 persens he spent a couple 


| of days at Grinnell. It is re- 


ported a large reward has 


© been offered for the capture 
» of Brown, by the Governor of 
» Missouri, and by the President 
» of the United States. 


There has been much criti- 


'cism of John Brown for his 


activities in Missouri in tak- 


> ing slaves and other property 


by force. Some of the criti- 


' cism has come from Tabor 
' where John Brown has usually 
| been hospitably welcomed and 


given support. Many of the 
citizens of Grinnell have been 
reprimanded by the “Des 


' Moines Statesman” for openly 
» receiving Brown and his party 
' and the fugitive slaves they 


were assisting on the way to 
Canada. The “Des Moines 


' Citizen”, a champion of Brown 
’ and his activities, praised the 
' people of Grinnell for “extend- 
' ing of its hospitality to Cap- 


tain Brown of Kansas; who, 
on his way to Ohio, with a 
company of his friends, and 
rescued slaves, from Missouri, 
stopped on Saturday evening 
at Grinnell, rested there over 
the Sabbath, and spoke to the 


© people on Saturday and Sab- 


bath evenings. 


“It is alleged that Brown 
and his company admitted and 
boasted of having stolen 12 
negroes they are speeding to 
Canada, and taking with them 
all the property they could lay 
their hands on, shooting one 
of the masters, tieing and 
carrying off others, burning 
barns, houses, etc. Nearly all 
of this is the grossest, rankest 
falsehood, never uttered or 
warranted by anything said 
by Brown. We saw and con- 
versed with Brown and the 
correspondent of the ‘New 
York Tribune’, as they passed 
through this city... and heard 
from their own lips the facts. 

“Brown was goaded by the 
destruction at Ossawattamie, 
when that town was sacked 
and destroyed by border ruf- 
fians, two years since, and by 
the cold-blooded butchery of 


his son, while he was working 
in the field, in sight of his 
own house... 

“The recent foray of Brown 
into Missouri was to punish 
two slaveholders on the bor- 
der, who had harbored and 
protected the invaders of 
Kansas, and assisted in in- 
flicting the wrongs suffered 
by the Territory ae 
murder was committed. Eleven 
slaves were set free, and they 
took with them the means of 
making good their escape from 
the house of bondage — 
enough to pay their expenses 
to Canada . << 

The outcome of John Brown’s 
efforts was indicated in an 
article in the “Detroit Tri- 
bune” late in March: 

“On Saturday last, twelve 
subjects of ‘the peculiar insti- 
tution’ made their entrance 
into Canada, fresh from Mis- 
souri. These poor fellows have 
performed a long and tedious 
journey through Kansas, Ne- 
braska, etc., to avoid pursuit. 

“The entire company is go- 
ing immediately upon one of 
the farms of the Refugee 
Home Society. We call atten- 
tion to these people to give 
the humane opportunity to 
furnish them an outfit for 
commencing life in the land of 
freedom.” 





Prairie Dangers. 


Attention has been called 
previously to the danger of 
persons becoming lost in 
traveling across the prairies. 
In winter, this risk is even 
greater and sometimes results 
in serious consequences. “The 
Sioux City Register” of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1859, reported “that 
an old friend, James McDonald 
of Smithland, started for 
Sioux City with a load of 
lumber on Monday of last 
week, and that, when on the 
prairie, he became benighted, 
and was four days and four 
nights without food or shelter. 
His feet were severely frozen. 

“Just as we were going to 
press, Major Gregory and 
Judge Tufts dropped in upon 
us. They are just from Nio- 
brarah, and laid out on the 
prairies one of the coldest 
nights of the past week. The 
former had his nose, and the 
latter, his ears, frozen.” 





Mount Vernon. 


A nation-wide plan to pre- 
serve Mount Vernon, the home 
of George Washington, is re- 
ceiving wide support in Iowa. 
Appeals have already been 
made for a dollar contribution 





in Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 





DERANGED OFFICER 
MURDERS [0WAN, 


A most unusual crime has 
been reported from Brooklyn 
in Poweshiek County, Iowa. 
The following report, which 
appears to be most accurate, 
is from the “Montezuma 
Weekly Republican” of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1859: 

“On the arrival of the stage 
at Brooklyn from Fort Des 
Moines on Wednesday evening, 
a gentleman got out of it and 
stated that he was an officer 
of the United States army, 
and that he was pursued by 
several persons who designed 
murdering him for his money. 
He asked if there were any 
persons present who would be- 
friend him and see that he 
was not foully dealt with. 
R. N. Haws — one of the best 
citizens of the county — who 
happened to be standing by 
at the time, remarked that he 
would see that he was not 
hurt, and took him under his 
charge for the night. 

“On yesterday, Mr. Haws, 
Mr. Baker, and other citizens, 
spent a part of the day with 
him at Dr. Connoway’s hotel. 


It was noticed during the day WwW 


he was laboring under some 
peculiar disease of the brain, 
and that part of the time he 
was delirious, while at other 
times he was perfectly sane. 
He stated that he had been 
on a drinking spree about a 
week ago... 

“Sometime during the day 
— yesterday — he sent the 
following note post haste to 
the county clerk, whose office 
is at this place. We give it 
verbatim, with the remark 
that the hand writing is ex- 
cellent. 

“ ‘The Clerk of the Court of 

Poweshiek: 

Dear Sir: — An officer 
of the army from Fort 
Kearney is here, and has 
been followed by assassins 
who intend at the first op- 
portunity to kill him. I am 
the individual and over- 
heard the arrangements. 
There is no joke in this and 
any assistance you can ren- 
der me, will be thankfully 
received. The bearer can 
give you all information. In 
haste. 

Yours most respectfully, 

. B. Roane 
4th Artillery.’ 

“Last evening about five 
o’clock, J. B. Roane, R. N. 
Haws and Mr. Putnam, were 
in the barroom of the Conno- 





way House together. Mr. 
Roane was walking the floor, 
while Mr. Haws and Mr. Put- 
nam were sitting by. Mr. 
Roane, before any one was 
aware of his designs, pulled 
from his pocket a pistol and 
shot Mr. Haws DEAD! The 
ball entered the left breast 
and penetrated the heart. We 
believe the deceased uttered 
but one sentence after he was 
shot, which was — ‘My God!’ 
“Mr. Putnam, who feared 
that he, too, might meet a 
similar fate, caught Roane 
and endeavored to hold him. 
During the time they were 
struggling together, Roane at- 
tempted to shoot Putnam, and 
pleaded to be released that 
he might shoot himself: — 
Watching an opportunity, Mr. 
Putnam shoved him out of the 
door, then he — Roane — de- 
liberately shot himself through 
the head and expired on the 
spot. This affair has cast a 
gloom over the entire com- 
munity — a gloom that will 
not soon be dispersed. Mr. 
Haws leaves a wife and one 
child, together with many 
friends to mourn his sad fate.” 
The funerals of both men 
were held on the same day at 
Brooklyn. 
Later, a letter from Major 
- . Morris, commanding 
officer of Fort Kearney, said 
that Lieutenant Roane “had a 
disease which was known to 
but few of his friends, called 
‘azena,’ which has a tendency 
to produce derangement of the 
mind, and I have no doubt 
that it was the cause of his 
insanity.” 





Game Shipped East. 


Grain, hogs, beef, and mut- 
ton are not the only food pro- 
ducts shipped from Iowa. 

The Iowa City “Republican” 
said this winter, “We are in- 
formed that one firm in this 
city last Saturday bought, 
packed, and shipped to New 
York about 30 dozen prairie 
chickens. Several other firms 
were nearly as successful as 
the one referred to.” 

A few days later the Mon- 
tezuma paper reported: 

“Eleven hundred pounds of 
prairie chickens, quail, etc. 
were shipped from this place 
to Boston a few days since by 
our fellow citizen, John Myers. 
Mr. M. is doing an extensive 
business in the game line this 
winter. He informs us that he 
has made arrangements where- 
by he will be able to ship 
about a ton of game within 
the next two weeks,” 
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Dedication of the 
Medical College. 


The formal opening of the 
new Medical College on last 
Saturday evening attracted a 
large and brilliant audience. 
The lecture room was crowded 
to overflowing. The perform- 
ances were opened by a prayer 
by the Rev. Mr. Allen. 

Governor Lowe was received 
with applause, and proceeded 
to deliver a very appropriate, 
well-considered, and suggestive 
address. He was listened to 
with closest attention, and 
every one was highly gratified 
with his performance. Not the 
least of its merits was its 
brevity ... 

Dr. McGugin followed the 
Governor. He spoke extempor- 
aneously from voluminous 
notes, and discoursed at great 
length... 

Dr. Hughes closed the cere- 


monies by a very appropriate 
address, in which he gave a 
history of the Institution, 


described the new building, 
and stated the present fi- 
nancial condition of the Col- 
lege. He stated that a free 
dispensary was established in 
the building, and that the wing 
was fitted up for a hospital. 

“We must reserve a descrip- 
tion of the building to another 
occasion, and conclude by stat- 
ing that the winter session was 
opened under favorable aus- 
pices, with a large number of 
students, and the College has 
every prospect of being firmly 
established.” — From Keokuk 
“Daily Gate City,” Nov. 16th. 


ANTI-SLAVERY 
MEETING. 


It has been reported that 
last autumn some of the abo- 
litionists in Iowa met in Powe- 
shiek County and organized 
the Forest Home Anti-Slavery 
Society. Among the resolutions 
passed was one criticizing the 
Republican Party concerning 
its stand on slavery accusing 
it of having “bartered away to 
the Slaveocracy all the issues 
heretofore made.” 

A resolution critical of the 
Constitution of the United 
States was rejected by the 
convention. Another resolution 
read “that it is the solemn 
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duty of every lover of our holy 
Christianity, and of the hu- 
man race, to withdraw at once 
from those church organiza- 
tions which tolerate slave- 
holders in their communion.” 
This resolution was pa 
without discussion. 


RAILROAD BUILDING 
10 PROGRESS AGAIN. 


Although railroad building 
was disrupted by the adverse 
financial conditions of the past 
two years, some progress has 
been noted in recent months. 
The following report from the 
“Davenport Gazette” of last 
summer gives some indication 
of railroad building activities 
as follows: 

“M. & M. Railroad — A 
few days since, we observed 
several car loads of iron rails 
on their way west, an evidence 
of the progress of our road 
in that direction. We under- 
stood, however, that they 
were intended for the Mus- 
catine branch of the M. & M. 
Road. Mr. Farnham arrived in 
our city on Thursday evening; 
we presume with the intention 
of making arrangements for 
constructing the road west of 
Iowa City.” 

Developments farther to the 
west indicated that they would 
have a railroad to the capital 
city in the not too far distant 
future. 

The “Des Moines Citizen” 
reported recently that “Mr. 
Farnham, Mr. Dey, and others 
connected with this road, have 
been spending several days in 
this city during the present 
week. They had opportunities 
of conversation with many of 
our citizens, and of learning 
the state of sentiment in Polk 
County. Of the exact nature 
of their overtures, conclusions, 
and designs, we prefer to say 
but little, because we know 
but little. 











“We are assured, however, 


able on both sides; and that 
the assurances given as to the 
commencement of work be- 
tween Council Bluffs and Iowa 
City, are more satisfactory 
than they have been for some 
time past. The bonds of 
Pottawattamie County, Iowa, 
and Douglas County, Nebras- 
ka, have been issued to the 
amount of half a million dol- 
lars; and work has been com- 
menced on the western end of 
the line. 

“Delay in some of the coun- 
ties in voting bonds to aid in 
financing the railroad through 
counties to be benefited has 
delayed progress in extending 
the M. & M. Railroad west of 





Iowa City.” 


that the impression is favor- | P® 


RECOGNIZE 
SENATOR JONES. 


With the election of James 
W. Grimes to the United 


ssed | States Senate and the retire- 


ment of George W. Jones as 
United States senator from 
Iowa, a tribute to his service 
to the nation and state was 
published in the “Washington 
Union” and reprinted in the 
“Fort Dodge Sentinel” in 
March. 

It was pointed out that 
former Senator Jones had 
been identified with Iowa 
from the time it was a part 
of Wisconsin Territory. He 
served as territorial delegate 
to Congress from Wisconsin 
Territory and was active in 
the division of this territory 
to form the Territory of Iowa 
in 1838. It has been stated 
that he enlisted the support 
of Anna Calhoun, daughter of 
Senator John C. Calhoun, to 
secure passage of the bill for 
the organization of the Terri- 
tory of Iowa in the United 
States Senate. 

Knowing of Senator Cal- 
houn’s opposition to the or- 
ganization of the Territory of 
Iowa, Delegate Jones _per- 
suaded Miss Calhoun to call 
her father from the floor of 
the Senate to meet her in the 
library. While Senator Cal- 
houn was absent, Mr. Jones 
asked Senator John M. Clay- 
ton to call up the bill for the 
organization of the Territory 
of Iowa. This action was taken 
and the bill passed the Senate 
before Senator Calhoun re- 
turned. Senator Calhoun later 
contended that the bill for 
the organization of the Ter- 
ritory of Iowa passed the 
Senate only because of the 
fact that he was absent due 
to the strategy of George W. 
Jones. 

There have been rumors, 
however, that he might re- 
ceive a diplomatic appointment 
from President Buchanan. In 
fact, a report has been re- 
ceived that former Senator 
Jones of Iowa has been ap- 
inted as Minister to Bogota, 
in New Granada by President 
Buchanan. 





Better Times In Iowa. 


As stated previously, even 
with the ‘hard times’ and poor 
crops, Iowa is a better place 
to than in the East. For 
the people facing difficulties 
in that section of the country 
“The Fort Dodge Sentinel” 
suggests: 

-LET THEM COME WEST_ 
“What folly to starve in 
the older States, when an ex- 
change of residence to western 
Iowa will surely substitute fu- 
ture prosperity for present 
destitution. From the ‘Phii- 





adelphia Press’ we clip the 





following ‘straw’ which 
‘shows how the wind blows’: 
“A recent visit to the in. 






accounts of the destitution 
among the sons of toil, have 
not been exaggerated. The best 
hands can be had at fifty 
cents a day in the harvest 
field, and those who, last year, 7 
easily earned a dollar and a) 
half per day, are now glad to! 
work for one-third of the) 
amount, be 

“Meanwhile, in the depart-” 
ment of skilled labor, every- | 
thing is dull; manufacturers | 















s stand still, : 
trade is stagnated, and general) 
apathy prevails. Those who 
have no capital are in the 
greatest uncertainty as to the 
future.” 
















Court Avenue Bridge. 






Des Moines — This splendid 
structure is now nearly finish- 
ed, and stands out in its 
beautiful proportions to at 
tract the eyes and accommodate 
the necessities of the people. 
It is an honor to the builder, 
the Company, and our city, 
The following are some of the 
figures. The extreme length 
of the bridge is 542 feet. There 
are four spans of 135 each, 
with 2 double trusses, upon 
the Burr principle, with double F 
arches of 21 feet spring-) 
bolted to each truss. The width 
of the bridge is 31 feet, form- | 
ing a double wagon track.” 
There are also side-walks, five | 
feet wide, outside of the! 
trusses, and protected by 
hand-rail and lattice. i 



























A Letter. 


“Messrs. Editor: — I send 
you the enclosed ‘circular’ 
hoping a portion of it, at least, 
may appear in your column. 

“Our State University has 
been supported at a great ex- 

nse, and ought to be a great 

nefit to the state, yet its ad- 
vantages have been confined 
almost exclusively to Johnson 
county. Out of 124 students 
during the year preceding the 
suspension of its classical de- 
partment, only seven resided 
out of that county, and onl 
21 out of Iowa City. Shall 
other portions of the State 
continue to receive so little 
benefit from this institution? 

L. F. Parker, Grinnell, 
March 8, 1859” 


























“We will take wood, coal, 
flour, potatoes, provisions, any- 
thing we can eat or use, in 
ss of subscriptions or 
ills due this office. Send 
them along.” 
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